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A LOST LEGEND. 


St. WILFRID once, aware of love grown cold, 

And faith but lukewarm in his northern fold, 

While ev’n the few who failed not to be 
shriven 

Sought less for peace than feared to forfeit 
Heaven, 

Announced for an approaching festival 

Tidings of infinite import to all. 

And when the close-packed church expectant 
stood, 

Down from its place he threw the holy rood, 
Crying: ‘‘ My brethren, know not that Arma- 
geddon 
Is fought and lost! The saints of God, 

though led on 
By Michael and his angels, were o’erthrown; 
And Satan occupies the heavenly throne. 
All is reversed: ’tis sinners who will dwell 
Henceforth in Heaven, while saints must burn 
in Hell. 
Myself, alas! too zealous have I striven 
On the Lord’s side!—no hope for me of 
Heaven. 
But you, my brethren, I have little doubt 
May yet find entrance, if you turn about. 
Only be speedy, for I have sure word 
That Judgment-day will be no more deferred; 
And Satan’s hosts are on the road to bind 
Whomever in the house of God they find. 
Go, sin while there is time! Forsake the 
church, 
And leave me as your scape-goat in the 
lurch! ”’ 
All stared astonished; and on many a face, 
Smug, smooth, and sanctimonious, a grimace 
Grew slowly, while the open sinner’s laughter 
Rang loudly from the rood-loft to the rafter. 
Then, swift as ants swam from their threat- 
ened heap, 

Or from the opened pin-fold rush the sheep, 

Forth streamed the congregation, thick and 
fast, 

Each only fearing to be found the last. 

The church was empty, and St. Wilfrid stood, 

Most grimly smiling, by the fallen rood; 

When in a darkened corner he was ware 

Of some one kneeling, and a sobbing prayer : 

**O dear Lord Jesu? I have followed thee 

So long, and thou hast loved me. Let me 
Be 

Where thou art, Jesu! Rather will I dwell 

Than with thy foes in Heaven with thee in 
Hell! ”’ 

Then cried St. Wilfrid: ‘* Blessed be thy 
name, 

Woman, that puttest my weak faith to shame! 

I thought but to convict the careless herd 

Of vain religion by an empty word. 

But now of thine example will I make 

A lesson that all sinners’ souls shall wake, 

All saints’ rekindle ; and that word of thine 

Shail to the world in golden letters shine.’’ 

He stepped towards the woman: the white 

head 

Lay on the withered hands: she knelt there, 
dead. 


Spectator. F. W. BouRDILLON. 
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A LOST LEGEND, ETC. 


A SPRING DAY. 


AGAIN hard winter hides his cruel hand, 
_ Rebuked and tamed before the gentle 
spring — 
Again she travels through the wounded land, 
Restoring nature with her healing wing. 


The mountains, weary with their wintry strife, 

Lashed by its storms and pinched with bit- 
ter wind, 

Warmed by her genial breath, renew their life, 

And round their forms her beauteous herb- 
age bind. 


The hurrying sea that, all the winter long, 
Foaming and fretting, chafed the patient 
shore, 
Now ripples murmuring echoes to her song, 
Or breathless lies to listen yet the more. 


The loosen’d streams leap wildly on their 
course, 
Their sparkling waves enriched with win- 
ter’s snow, 
Babbling of all the wonders of their source, 
Or whispering mountain mysteries that they 
know. 


And herds that winter penned in narrow fold, 
Now idly saunter down the sunny lane, 

Or let the pleasant hours run on, untold, 
Convened, in lazy council, on the plain. 


Sweetest of all, the woods —there songs re- 
sound, 
The swelling buds their brightest colors 
bring, 
There earth has strewn her fairest flowers 
around, 
Choicest of all her offerings to the spring. 
Good Words. JoHN Hutton. 


A RAINY DAY IN SPRING. 


From leaden clouds there streams incessant 
rain, 
That blights the budding branches overhead ; 
The sodden violets—all their fragrance 
fled— 
Weep, weary for the sunshine’s smile again. 
No gay bird-wooers trill a tender strain ; 
The woods are still; the windflower’s petals 
shed; 
And fresh-sown fields around look bare and 
dead, 
Till warmth will come to wake the sleeping 
grain. 


But kindly sunshine lights this little room, 
For Love makes summer in my heart to-day ; 
What though the outer world be chilled and 

rey? 

Within these walls there breaks a starry bloom 

Of snowy blossoms, shining through the 

gloom — 
My darling’s message, sent from far away. 
Chambers’ Journal. Cc. G. 





POLITICS IN FICTION, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
POLITICS IN FICTION. 

PoLiTics naturally play an important 
part in the fiction of a nation, where they 
are the common talk of all the world, 
from the prince on the steps of the throne 
to the cottager smoking in the alehouse. 
Everybody is supposed to be thoroughly 
at home in them, and Wilkie, in the sol- 
emn earnestness of his “ Village Politi- 
cians,” went to the very root of the matter. 
In a country which has boasted of its free 
institutions since the Witenagemot of the 
Saxons, a public career is open to all 
comers, and the gifted son of a scavenger 
may aspire — theoretically — to direct the 
destinies of the British Empire. Indeed, 
stranger things are likely to happen in 
these days of school boards with the ad- 
vent of free education. But in writing of 
politics in fiction, we are less concerned 
with the possibilities of the future than 
with the picturesqueness of the past. We 
are sorry to think that, from the more sen- 
sational point of view, the prosaic has 
been replacing the romantic. Our older 


novelists had grand opportunities, and, 
happily for historians, they did not neglect 


them. Great statesmen, when platform 
oratory was less common, and when the 
practice of reporting was comparatively in 
its infancy, made novels the channels for 
communicating their thoughts, and dis- 
cussing the condition of the country and 
the masses. In their fiction they followed 
the course of the thrilling political strug- 
gles which had enfranchised the democ- 
racy for good or for evil, and carried a 
succession of bills for “ giving everything 
to everybody.” Those statesmen, if they 
wrote as partisans, wrote in the ripe ma- 
turity of habitual reflection, and founded 
the scenes, which were brightened and 
colored by imagination, on personal ex- 
periences and reminiscences. Nor in their 
brilliant books, as in many others, was 
the popular and dramatic side of politics 
neglected. They analyzed the ambition 
which burned as a fever, making men haz- 
ard everything on the hope of distinction, 
compromising with conscience and throw- 
ing principle overboard. They dwelt on 
the careers of youths who dreamed of 
being the disinterested benefactors of the 
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human race; who fondly fancied they 
might regenerate and revolutionize, and 
who subsequently either came to signal 
grief or settled down into steady-going, 
practical men of business. Those good 
old days were the days of fiercely contested 
elections, fought out regardless of expense 
and law, in contempt of peace, purity, and 
public order. It was then that Brougham, 
though but a rising lawyer, somehow 
found vast sums of money to fling to the 
winds in battling in Cumberland against 
the Lowthers. It was then that three 
great Yorkshire families must have hope- 
lessly embarrassed themselves in a trian- 
gular duel, had they not had inexhaustible 
mines beneath boundless acres. It was 
then Earl Spencer is said to have spent 
£150,000 on what is known as the “ spend- 
thrift election.” Those were the days of 
the rotten boroughs, when each market- 
able borough went to the highest bidder ; 
when a Sir Pitt Crawley kept one seat for 
himself, selling the other to a nabob ora 
government nominee; whena man might 
qualify his bailiff and his butler to return 
a couple of millionaires to represent them 
in Parliament; and when less strictly 
limited electorates in the south-western 
counties looked to clear a few hundreds 
per head at each welcome dissolution. 
Those were the days when there was no 
sneaking nomination by signed papers 
within doors. The hustings were set up 
in the market-place in good old constitu- 
tional fashion, and the candidate had to 
stand forward and talk if he could, or in 
any case to pose as a cock-shy. Business 
first, pleasure afterwards. For days be- 
fore, the free and independent electors 
had been making their bargain ; the “ men 
in the moon” had been shuffling and deal- 
ing handfuls of bank-notes in the back 
pariors of the public-houses, and the taps 
of liquor had been set running in the bars. 
Any dissolute rascal with a vote, or the 
possibility of influencing a vote, might 
count upon a retainer with nothing to do. 
The spirits of philanthropy and geniality 
reigned supreme; the women-were kissed 
and the children petted, the men were 
kept in a chronic state of intoxication. In 
short, the business being transactee with 
infinite joviality, the electorate was wound 
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up to a proper pitch of excitement for the 
grand carnival of the nomination. It was 
then that the unfortunate non-electors had 
their chance of showing their interest in 
public affairs. The candidates were si- 
multaneously proposed and _pilloried. 
They showed their dexterity in dodging 
dead cats and dogs; they had often to 
protect themselves with stout umbrellas 
against well-directed volleys of apples and 
rotten eggs. Nor was the declaration of 
the poll by any means decisive. There 
had generally been an abundance of brib- 
ery and corruption, and it was only a ques- 
tion of proving personal guilt or agency. 
If a sufficiency of evidence and money 
were forthcoming, the petition followed 
in due course, and the electioneering cam- 
paign was shifted to Westminster, to be 
fought out before a parliamentary com- 
mittee; the scenes changed, but the same 
influences were still at work. There are 
parliamentary agents with carte blanche 
for their bills; there are silver-tongued 
counsel with fabulous fees on their briefs ; 
there are subsidiary agents akin to the 
men in the moon, trying all they know to 
“earwig ” the hostile witnesses, who are 


jealously guarded while they live like 
fighting cocks on the luxuries of the me- 


tropolis. All that, and much more of the 
kind, is embodied in the fiction by our 
best and most brilliant novelists. 

The fathers of English fiction have little 
to say about politics. In Fielding we find 
casual allusions to knights of the shires; 
and Smollett talks suggestively of Roder- 
ick Random dancing attendance upon 
patrons and peers that he may obtain a 
surgeon’s berth in the navy. Everything 
then, like kissing, went by favor. A vote 
meant something substantial, and the con- 
trol of a section of voters a great deal 
more. There is a good story told of a 
Cambridge divine who preached before 
the elder Pitt, when the all-powerful min- 
ister paid a visit to the university. The 
preacher is said to have taken for his text, 
“ There is a lad among us with some bar- 
ley loaves, and a few small fishes; but 
what are they among so many?” The 
sarcastic clergyman sent the shaft home. 
Every iman with patronage, or with the 
means of influencing it, was hunted by 
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packs of hungry expectants. It was a 
case of every one for himself; and there 
seemed to be no such thing as disinter- 
ested patriotism, The prime minister was 
beset by noble and greedy borough- 
mongers. Lord North complains bitterly 
in his confidential letters of the hard bar- 
gain driven by Lord Falmouth for the 
sale, or rather the lease, of some Cornish 
seats. Yet seats must be secured if the 
ministry were to stand. Lord Marney in 
“Sybil,” is refused a dukedom by the 
Whig oligarchs. He renounces his prin- 
ciples, counts his boroughs, consults his 
cousins, waits for an opportunity, and 
takes a signal revenge. Lucrative posts 
closed the mouths of dangerous aspirants 
to the leadership of the House. So Ma- 
caulay tells how the avarice of the elder 
Fox was gratified with the paymastership 
of the Admiralty, which meant, in other 
words, that his accounts were to be passed, 
while he put the country to pillage. A 
corrupt chief was bound to connive at the 
malversations and peculations of his sub- 
ordinates. Contracts were given away to 
the most influential bidders, and the men 
whose duty it was to check the quality of 
the government stores drew commissions 
as sleeping partners of swindlers, Per- 
haps Britain was in some measure in- 
debted for her naval victories to the 
inferior quality of the powder, for the bite 
of her bulldogs was more dangerous than 
their bark, and they had learned to rely 
on the boarding-pike and cutlass. On the 
other hand, the maggoty beef and the 
weevily biscuit often brought the seamen 
to mutiny, or the verge of it; they died of 
the scurvy on the foreign stations like 
rotten sheep, or were sent to hospitals to 
be tended by unskilful surgeons and dosed 
with adulterated drugs. Smollett givesa 
terrible picture of the sufferings of the 
expedition to Carthagena; and even in the 
later days which Marryat has dramatized, 
things had not greatly changed for the 
better. The most responsible posts were 
often filled by the most incompetent men. 
The flagrant abuses could not have been 
tolerated had the light of parliamentary 
committees been flashed upon them, but 
the conspiracy of silence was too strong 
for protest. The long-descended democrat 
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in “ Sybil” speaks bitterly of the younger 
branches of the aristocracy being provided 
for, as “colonels without regiments, and 
as housekeepers of royal palaces which 
had ceased to exist.” The system of sin- 
ecures was in full swing, and the nation 
was saddled with the payment of he- 
reditary pensions. There were clerks of 
the rolls, clerks of the stoles, clerks of 
anything and everything, drawing hand- 
some salaries for the non-discharge of 
long-neglected duties or ceremonies. Dis- 
raeli’s Marquis of Deloraine, a peer who 
lived like a prince, derived the better part 
of his ample income from the pension 
transmitted to him by his grandfather the 
chancellor. Even when Trollope wrote 
his “ Can You Forgive Her?” Mr. Vava- 
sor earned several hundreds per annum 
by signing a few documents quarterly. A 
similar system pervaded the whole public 
service. The winning member at an’elec- 
tion had accepted promissory bills at dis- 
cretion, which were sometimes met under 
force of pressure, though far more often 
inevitably dishonored. All public places, 
down to those of excisemen, tide-waiters, 


and messengers at public offices, were 


filled by favor. It was a misfortune, 
perhaps, that the appointments were per- 
manent, and that, according to the consti- 
tutional arrangements of our American 
cousins, a clean sweep did not follow each 
general election. For the lame, the halt, 
and the idiotic held on, and the Civil 
Service became a benevolent institution 
for cheering the declining years of the 
superannuated. 

Nowhere were those flagitious abuses 
carried to greater length than in Ireland. 
Ireland, with its honors and treasury, was 
the resource for the destitute and unde- 
serving of the British Empire. English- 
men who had never set foot on its shores 
were raised to the dignity of peers, or 
were accommodated by unscrupulous min- 
isters with pensions borne on its budget. 
Among the land-owning borough-mongers 
who sold themselves and their “ convic- 
tions ” on sufficient temptation, it was a 
free fight for money or place.. With their 
reckless expenditure and heavily bur- 
dened estates, each election came as a 
godsend, offering a chance of some tempo- 
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rary relief. So, with the strongest self- 
interest inciting Celtic ferocity, bludgeons 
and blackthorns were brought into play, 
the battle-fields were strewed with the 
maimed and the wounded, and vendettas 
were engendered between neighboring 
baronies. Nor did the mischief end there. 
It was the business of each landowner to 
multiply fictitious forty-shilling freeholds, 
and the barren bogs and moorlands were 
parcelled out among squatters who kept 
body and soul together on the potato. 
They were always hopelessly behindhand 
with “the rint,” and a failure of the potato 
crop brought pestilence and starvation. 
Nowhere has the abject condition of those 
“forty-shillingers” been painted more 
forcibly or in blacker colors than by the 
peasant-born Carleton in his novel of “ The 
Squanders of Castle Squander.” “If 
there were two classes,” he says, “ upon 
the face of the earth, steeped beyond all 
parallel in deep and atrocious corruption, 
it was that of the landlords on the one 
hand, and the ‘Forties’ on the other.” 
As for “ the Forties,” they were “ serfs in 
the lowest and most despicable sense of 
that word; semi-barbarous in their feel- 
ings and habits, without self-respect, with- 
out any standard of domestic comfort 
beyond a truss of straw to sleep on, or a 
potato and salt to eat.” Such as things 
were, they had to be counted with as 
vested interests when Castlereagh under- 
took to carry the Union. Lever in his 
“Knight of Gwynne” has vividly de- 
scribed the feelings, the intrigues, and the 
envenomed debates of the eventful crisis 
when the fate of the Irish Parliament was 
decided. The hot blood was boiling on 
both sides, savage personalities were an- 
swered by ready challenges, and those 
who were too patriotic or too deeply com- 
mitted to be bought, sullenly resented the 
lavish distribution of peerages, ribbons, 
and money. But in reality, as recent his- 
torians have shown, though the conduct of 
the government may have been question- 
able, according to our ideas, they could 
hardly have acted otherwise if they be- 
lieved in the benefits of union. What they 
gave away, or what they spent, was rather 
compensation than corruption. When a 
man reckoned upon a seat as the most 
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reliable part of his income, he could not 
be expected to vote it away without ade- 
quate remuneration. His rents, of course, 
were chronically in arrear, but his bor- 
ough was always salable for hard cash. 
The West-Indian slaveholders might be 
compensated as matter of justice, but it was 
indispensable to come to terms with the 
Irish borough-mongers, who, commanding 
the votes, were masters of the situation. 
Talking of Ireland and of Lever, the 
most genial of Irish novelists, naturally 
suggests the story of contested elections. 
Writing in his rollicking vein in his earli- 
est works, he presents them in their droller 
and more humorous aspect, but in reality 
they were characterized by brutal ferocity. 
It speaks worlds in favor of his versatile 
genius that we are carried away by his 
irresistible fun, and laugh in defiance of 
law and morality. Look at the election in 
“ Charles O’Malley,” when old Godfrey is 
standing against Sir George Dashwood, 
that chivalrous and distinguished general 
officer, who seems strangely dépaysé in 
the wilds of Galway. Look at the appro- 
priate prelude, where this head of an 
ancient and honorable house, whose priv- 
ilege from arrest has expired with the 
dissolution of the Parliament, dodges his 
Dublin creditors, and travels down to 


Connemara in a hearse to appeal to his 
constituents for a renewal of their confi- 


dence. Fancy a_ respectable legislator 
nowadays masquerading in a shroud and 
secreting himself in a coffin! Once in 
Castle O’Malley, its master is as safe 
from the bailiffs and the writs as any 
baron of the pale in the Middle Ages. 
He can count on his hereditary vassals 
and on the serfs of his allies, but the 
doubtful controllers of voters must be 
canvassed. And listen to the gentlemen 
of character and position on the other 
side, discussing their candidate’s pros- 
pects. We cannot choose but laugh, to 
borrow Scott’s phraseology in the “ Bride 
of Lammermoor ;” yet every one of those 
worthy western squires might have been 
indicted at the Old Bailey. ‘ And Mosey’s 
tenantry,” says one, “ I swear that though 
there is not a freehold registered on the 
estate, that they'll vote, every mother’s 
son of them, or devil a stone of the court- 
house they’ll leave standing on another.” 
Very pleasant boys Mosey’s tenantry must 
have been! “And may the Lord look to 
the returning officer!” piously ejaculates 
another gentleman, turning up his eyes. 
“The Kiltopher boys won’t vote this 
time,” observes a third; ‘ they say there’s 
no use trying to vote when so many were 
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transported last sessions for perjury.’ 
“ They’re poor-spirited wretches.” “ Not 
they; they’re as dacent boys as any we 
have, — they’re willing to wreck the town 
for fifty shillings’ worth of spirits.” Then 
we are told incidentally of half a barony 
afraid to come in, from well-founded 
apprehension of a wholesale massacre. 
Fighting, as we know, is meat, drink, and 
frolic to the typical Irishman of song and 
story; and blows, bloodshed, and the 
bludgeons with bits of scythe fixed in the 
ends of them, might pass for legitimate 
electioneering. But it would seem to be 
carrying the fun of the contest a little too 
far, when Godfrey O’Malley’s followers 
swooped upon Miss Dashwood and pre- 
pared to pitch the English beauty over the 
bridge into the torrent. Alas for the days 
of barbaric chivalry, when Tom Moore’s 
young virgin, bedecked in glittering jewels, 
perambulated the Green Isle in safety and 
honor! 

Crossing the Channel, we come to the 
fine old English elections. Lord Marney 
boasts that his grandfather spent £100,000 
upon one of them; and the Lonsdales, 
the Fitzwilliams, the Cavendishes, and 
the Spencers could say that Lord Marney 
did not exaggerate. Brougham, as we 
have remarked, might have spoken much 
and feelingly upon purity of elections. 
Brougham was the Mr. Quicksilver, the 
Lord Blossom and Box of Warren’s “ Ten 
Thousand a-Year,” perhaps the most fas- 
cinating political novel that ever was 
written. We well remember the pleasure 
with which we perused it first in the pages 
of “ Maga.” Since then we have read it 
again and again, until we could stand a 
severe cross-examination without prepara- 
tion. The legal and political portraits and 
the political scenes are masterly. The 
electioneering, as we need hardly remind 
our readers, was laid in the days when the 
monarch had reluctantly bowed to the will 
of the elected majority of the nation, and 
the new Reform Bill had become the law 
of the land. Warren, who was a staunch 
old Tory, heartily disliked the measure 
for “ giving everything to everybody.” He 
had no sort of faith in the three pole-stars 
of Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform. 
Consequently he describes the incidents 
that followed with a party pen. Take the 
names of his election committees by way 
of example. Those of the Tories are elo- 
quent of good birth and high characte: ; 
those of the Whigs, Radicals, or Liberals 
are typical of self-seeking adventurers and 
men of straw. But making every allow 
ance for his party bias, the electioneering 
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pictures are as truthful as they are graphic. 
Yatton is a typical burg of the purer sort. 
It is not exactly in the pockets of the 
Aubreys, but by long hereditary and be- 
neficent influence they can practically 
return the member for the little agricul- 
tural town. They have gone on the prin- 
ciple of living and letting live, and have 
earned the love and gratitude of their 
dependants. The constituency of yeomen 
and tradesmen, and the outsiders who 
shout and intoxicate themselves at elec- 
tion times, have not yet tasted of the 
deadly fruit of the tree of good and evil. 
They know very well that they are well 
off, and they have no suspicion that they 
are serf-ridden by tyrants. Suddenly the 
situation is changed, and the constituency 
is enlarged by the new Reform Bill. Si- 
multaneously the virtuous Aubreys are 
ousted from the old hall by Mr. Titmouse, 
the cz-devant shopman of Oxford Street. 
It is the old story of a beggar upon horse- 
back, and the ignorant, vulgar, and dissi- 
pated Jarvenu is a puppet in the hands of 
the astute Mr.Gammon. Had he submit- 
ted to the direction of the subtle and far- 
seeing attorney of Saffron Hill, all might 
have passed smoothly. The Conservative 
Lord De la Zouch, although he abominated 
Mr. Titmouse’s “ principles,” would have 
been slow to interfere with his vested 
And Gammon, as he has pledges 


rights. 
from a future lord chancellor, has every 
desire that the election should be managed 


quietly. In an evil hour for himself and 
his wire-puller, Titmouse puts himself into 
the hands of the prototype of our present 
Irish demagogues. Gammon’s safe and 
sober address is revised by Mr. O’Gibbet, 
who, promulgating wild revolutionary doc- 
trines in turgid periods, flaunts defiance 
in the faces of the Tory magnates. Mr. 
Delamere the son and heir of Lord De la 
Zouch, moved by his passion for Miss 
Aubrey, comes into the field, and Gam- 
mon, to his intense disgust, stands com- 
mitted to a costly battle. He does not 
flinch, and he seems likely to win; for 
good Mr. Parkinson, the local Conserva- 
tive agent, is no match for him. So the 
Delameres find out ; they have no mind to 
be beaten, and Mr. Crafty, the famous 
London electioneering agent, is brought 
down on a special retainer. Then we are 
shown the secret machinery of contempo- 
rary election contests. As Crafty’s man- 
ner is, he goes to work very quietly ; but 
Gammon quickly recognizes his presence. 
There is no mistaking that a master-hand 
is directing Machiavellian intrigue. Crafty 
would have liked a free hand and carte 
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blanche. But there is an admirably sug- 
gestive touch when Warren describes his 
disgust at receiving peremptory instruc- 
tions from his employer. No bribery, no 
corruption; but watch the enemy care- 
fully, and get up materials for a petition. 
“What is the use of going to Waterloo 
without powder!” he exclaims bitterly. 
But he prepares to do his best. Then we 
get into the thick of the intrigues, of the 
mining and the countermining, and we 
follow the subterraneous campaign with 
unflagging interest. The Quaint Club, the 
associated waiters upon events, notori- 
ously command the issues of the election. 
They are fully alive to the penalties of 
being detected in selling the privileges of 
the free and independent. All the same, 
they are loath to miss a magnificent 
chance. With covetousness tempered by 
apprehensiveness, they keep their deci- 
sion in suspense. Their chief has myste- 
rious interviews with secret agents, who 
telegraph by signs on the fingers mystic 
intimations in the dusk. The doors of 
their place of meeting are ostentatiously 
watched. Between the terror of prosecu- 
tion and the hope of an advance in prices, 
they hesitate to close unfinished bargains. 
Till at last, by a dextrous stroke of audac- 
ity, the subtle Gammon sweeps them into 
his toils. 

Then there is the epilogue to the thrill- 
ing drama. Crafty hopes for his revenge, 
when he proposes his petition. Irresisti- 
ble evidence of gross bribery is adduced 
before the committee at Westminster. 
Unfortunately the committee was consti- 
tuted by ballot, and the chances of the lot 
made the chairman a Radical. According 
to Warren, he gives the sanction of his 
casting vote to a case of flagrant perjury. 
The petition is dismissed. The counsel 
for the sitting member follows up his suc- 
cess by asking that it may be declared 
frivolous and vexatious —a declaration 
which will carry costs. ‘* The committee 
will probably hesitate before going so far,” 
remarks the eloquent and experienced 
counsel for the claimant ; but he proves to 
be wrong, as he had fully expected. 
“ Neither would they believe had one 
risen from the dead,” he ejaculates sol- 
emnly in sepulchral tones ; whereupon the 
chairman, though with a visible tremor, 
threatens to commit him for contempt of 
court, And that was no very exaggerated 
caricature of the infamous proceedings in 
those times of envenomed controversy, 
when prostituting principle to party be- 
came almost a matter of course. 

Nothing can be more brilliantly humor- 
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ous than the contest described by War- 
ren; it is the English counterpart of 
Lever’s Irish scenes. Warren had fought 
elections himself; he had taken a keen 
interest in politics, and had been re- 
tained by parliamentary agents. But the 
Lansmere election in “ My Novel” rises 
to a higher level. Warren was a man 
of no ordinary ability ; Lord Lytton was 
a distinguished statesman and a novel- 
ist of rare genius. No more than War- 
ren does he neglect intrigue, by-play, and 
subterraneous machinations; but the bat- 
tle at Lansmere is a Homeric epic, and 
the very poetry of militant politics. Aud- 
ley Egerton is the type of the great com- 
moners, who with all their faults have been 
the glory of English political history — of 
the Seymours, the Pitts, and the Peels. 
But the great commoner is idealized in 
Egerton. Irreproachable in private life 
and austerely respectable, he is superbly 
indifferent to his private fortune. He has 
lavished it in sumptuous hospitality; his 
purse has been always open to appeals 
with almost culpable indiscrimination; he 
has been the modern representative of the 
magnificent feudal barons who feasted 
hosts of dependants at their tables. It 
was impossible that he should stoop to 
place for lucre; his has been such an 


unsullied career as Englishmen of all 


opinions admire. Even calumny scarcely 
dares to assail him. Unpopular he may 
have become in the great industrial con- 
stituencies, but his name and fame still 
carry infinite weight. But now the great 
statesman has lived too long; all he cares 
for is to keep his seat in the national 
council, and continue for the few years 
that may remain to him the only interests 
that give some zest to existence. He has 
put himself almost passively in the hands 
of his friend, who assures him of the old 
seat for Lansmere. He comes listlessly 
to the nomination. As matter of course 
and of courtesy, he rises to address the 
constituency. But there is a fine touch, 
possibly suggested by Lord Lytton’s own 
recollections, when he recognizes the 
familiar faces of London reporters looking 
eagerly up to the platform. The memo- 
ries of keen political controversies are 
revived, and the echoes of old debates are 
resounding in his ears. The speaker for- 
gets the present and ignores his rustic 
audience. He soars away far above and 
beyond their intelligence, and addresses 
England and the empire from the hustings 
of the little northern borough. It was 
natural ; it was donne guerre; but it was 
scarcely a telling speech. 
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Harley L’Estrange, on the contrary, is 
drawn from the quiet 7é/e of onlooker by 
the sudden challenge of a man in the 
crowd. The anxious inquirer is some- 
thing of a bully, like the butcher who used 
to “draw ” Lord Palmerston at Tiverton; 
he likes the idea of sparring with a peer, 
and believes he will have it all his own 
way. Never was a man more mistaken. 
Egerton was a practised and finished 
speaker, but Lord L’Estrange proved a 
born orator. The listless Sybarite who 
never spoke in public before, instinctively 
strikes the sympathetic note, and plays 
with a master’s hand on the feelings of his 
friends and neighbors. Like all fine 
speakers, as Helps remarked in “ Real- 
mah,”* he is somewhat nervous at the 
start; but in self-forgetfulness, and with 
the sense of inspiration, he speedily gains 
confidence. Had he sprung from the peo- 
ple in a ruder age, he might have been the 
Masaniello of an emotional democracy. 
Randal Leslie is the antithesis of Lord 
L’Estrange. He isone of the most able 
and interesting studies in the long pano- 
ramic gallery of Lord Lytton; and more- 
over, with his bright prospects, and their 
dramatic eclipse, he teaches an impressive 
moral lesson. He was born several cen- 
turies too late, and developed his talents 
in an uncongenial atmosphere. He has 
the intellect and the selfish shrewdness of 
a medizval Italian. As an aspirant in 
English statesmanship, although with 
somewhat less cynicism he might have 
been so far successful, he is foredoomed 
to failure. His cold and calculating tem- 
perament could never have stirred popular 
enthusiasm, or awakened emotional senti- 
ment by soul-moving speeches, The clever 
politician Dar excellence prematurely over- 
reaches himself, and his collapse is as 
complete as his rise might have been rapid. 
Yet he was so clever that up to the very last 
the sharp Baron Levy is inclined’to back 
him. It is refreshing to turn from the 
brooding Randal to the bluff Richard 
Avenel. The sprightly, the smart, the 
clean-shaven Dick suggests the broad field 
of democratic electioneering in America. 
He comes home to the old country, full of 
the caucus and claptrap. Though he 
comes forward as a self-made man of the 
people, he is out of touch on the platiorm 
with the British masses, who, after all, 
and fortunately, in more senses than one, 
are essentially conservative. Even his 
supporters are painfully conscious that in 
the unbridled flow of his abusively per- 
sonal rhetoric their champion has laid 
himself terribly open. The Avenels may 
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have the electorate with them in the future, 
but when Lord Lytton wrote “ My Novel,” 
they were some generations in advance 
of the age. 

Dickens, in his capacity of reporter, 
had witnessed many contested elections ; 
but the contest at Eatanswill in “ Pick- 
wick ” is appropriately burlesqued. There 
is a capital touch, though, where Sam 
amuses his master with a reminiscence of 
his father’s electioneering engagements. 
We know, Mr. Weller, says the chairman 
of committee, that you are a capital coach- 
man, and can do what you like with your 
team. Now,if you should have an acci- 
dent at such an awkward corner, etc. 
Strangely enough, at that very corner the 
coach load of expected voters are upset; 
all are knocked out of time, and one gen- 
tleman is missing —at least there was a 
hat, the wearer of which was never ac- 
counted for. And Sam, with a look of 
inexpressible slyness, remarks on the sin- 
gular coincidence by which a providential 
catastrophe brought his father a contin- 
gent tip. Two good elections are brought 
in by Thackeray, though rather in the 
way of illustrating individual character. 
Nothing can be more delightfully facetious 
than the attitude and the magnificent ora- 
tory of Fred Bayham, when the gallant old 
colonel, armed with the silver-headed 
bamboo, goes down to fight his nephew 
Barnes at Newcome. And the bitter hu- 
miliations to which the baronet had to sub- 
mit, shows the value attached at all times 
to a seat in Parliament by men whose 
social positions should apparently make 
them independent of it. The Whipham 
election in “ Philip” is made artistically 
dramatic by the breakdown of the old 
peer’s chariot and the discovery of the 
missing will. But the immediate cause of 
the accident is a pretty example of the 
personalities in which combatants freely 
indulged. The unpopular candidate has 
the misfortune to have a dash of the tar- 
brush in his complexion. Accordingly 
Philip Firmin, who invariably is gloritied 
for the rough chivalry of his nature, draws 
the enemy in the character of a nigger, 
asking, “Am I nota man anda brother?” 
and the effigy is paraded in a donkey-cart 
driven by a sweep, amid the tumultuous 
applause of the mob. It was hitting a 
man who was virtually defenceless, for 
Mr. Woolcombe had no gift of speech. 
But sometimes those rough personalities 
were mistakes in strategy, when the man 
assailed was able and ready to hit back. 
Perhaps the best of Trollope’s election 
fights is that which came off at Barchester, 
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when the hard-drinking contractot and ex- 
navvy, Sir Roger Scatcherd, was pitted 
against the spick-and-span Mr. Moffat. 
Moffat was no more of an orator than 
Woolcombe. Even with the prompting 
of the eloquent George De Courcy, he 
cannot disentangle his ideas, nor utter 
two consecutive sentences. Scatcherd, on 
the other hand, is all there ; he knows 
nothing of bashfulness, and has the cour- 
age of his vices. They flaunt a canvas 
before his eyes, showing a navvy leaning 
on a spade and holding up a spirit-bottle. 
The democratic Demosthenes makes a 
snatch at the weapon, turning it against 
those who forged it, and to his own advan- 
tage. He is prompt to explain. He made 
his money by hard and honest work; he 
had earned the right to take a glass when 
he liked it, and he was always happy to 
share the glass with a friend. So popular 
a sentiment was cheered to the echo, and 
the election would have been over —as 
when Delamere was wounded at Yatton 
— could the mob have been polled. 

We wish, by the way, that some one 
would give us a good picture of contem- 
porary Scotch electioneering, with the ter- 
rible heckling to which the unfortunate 
candidates are subjected who go in for 
competitive examinations in home and 
foreign politics. No one could have done 
it better than Aytoun, who told the mem- 
orable story of-the Dreepdaily election 
with inimitable humor and no little truth. 
With the social and local sketches, but 
slightly caricatured and burlesqued, it is 
a brilliant satire on the Whig “cliques” 
prompted from the Parliament House, 
which, modelled in many respects on the 
American caucus, were at that time sup- 
posed to pull the party strings. Readers 
of the “ Tales from Blackwood” will re- 
member how the immortal Mr. Dunshun- 
ner, having dissipated the gains he had 
got from his Glenmutchkin Railway — 
Aytoun’s names are quite as suggestive 
as Thackeray’s — was prompted by his 
fidus Achates, Bob M‘Corkindale, to seek 
parliamentary immunity from debts and 
duns at the hands of the immaculate 
Dreepdaily electors. How he finds the 
constituency, from the provost down- 
wards, terrorized by “the clique,” as po- 
tent and as dreaded as the Suabian Vehm- 
gericht of the Middle Ages. How he 
makes acquaintance, through Toddy Tam, 
with the secret triumvirate of chiefs, and 
holds council in a cellar over the all-im- 
portant questions of the currency and the 
application of gold. And how, after hav- 





ing given solid and satisfactory pledges, 
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in bullion and bank paper, for his sound 
Revolution principles, the clique and the 
candidate are sold alike by the unseason- 
able revelations of their subterraneous 
understanding. 

We have been tempted to linger over 
that Homeric electioneering warfare, for 
we shall never look upon the like again. 
But we must pass on to the political fiction 
of Lord Beaconsfield, which has not only 
a retrospective interest, but permanent 
historical value. He professed his impar- 
tiality in the preface to “Sybil;” and 
although he soon attached himself defi- 
nitely to the Conservative party, we are 
struck everywhere by the sagacious fore- 
sight and the independent judgment of 
the man who set himself to educate the 
Tories. Many of his epithets and epi- 
grams will be immortal. Toselect one or 
two at random, there is “the Venetian 
oligarchy” of the Whig magnates ; and 
the party-cries of the whips and wire- 
pullers, such as “ Our Young Queen and 
our Old Constitution,” or Tadpole’s sum- 
ming up of a forthcoming political pro- 
gramme as “ Whig Measures and Tory 
Ministers.” No novelist has rendered 


with greater spirit or fidelity the gossip of 
the hungry waiters upon Providence, while 
critical divisions were impending or offices 


and places were being distributed. His 
lifelike characters, though satirized or car- 
icatured, may generally be identified with 
actual personalities. There was no mistak- 
ing Rigby, whom Lord Monmouth (the 
Marquis of Hertford) appreciated as sure 
to be useful and bought at his own valua- 
tion. Rigby, who was a self-respecting 
parasite, had rude tact with a rough-and- 
ready speech, and could always be counted 
on for a slashingarticle. But he was held 
hard and fast, by his interests and preju- 
dices, in the well-worn grooves,'and was 
left behind by rising politicians like Co- 
ningsby. Disraeli’s sympathies were with 
the rising Young England school, though 
he mistrusted and gently ridiculed their 
sentimental extravagances. As _ patriot 
and politician, his leanings were distinctly 
aristocratic. An impecunious adventurer 
himself, he had his high and generous 
ambitions from the first, and had no sym- 
pathy with the fortune-seeking crawlers 
and grubbers, such as the Tapers and the 
Tadpoles. He dwells upon the beneficial 
influence of the great nobles, when they 
had ability as well as wealth, and could 
use both onoccasions. Lord Eskdale, the 
Sybarite and voluptuary, could be a Spar- 
tan when it pleased him. The Duke of 
St. James, under the influence of a gen- 
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uine passion, rouses himself to make a 
brilliant maiden speech. Lord Monmouth, 
the mighty borough-monger, had cast his 
responsibilities upon Mr. Rigby; but 
when his political ascendancy was threat- 
ened by the revolutionary Reform Bill, he 
quits his Parisian Capua to keep open 
house in northern England. He would 
fain have inspired the ministers whose 
political futures were at stake like his own, 
with his own magnificent audacity. Above 
all, it is curious to see Disraeli sketching 
Peel, and doing generous justice to the 
gifts and good qualities of the “ great ren- 
egade,” whom he was afterwards to assail 
with unmeasured invective. 

“ Coningsby ” is the most sparkling of 
his political novels, but “ Sybil ” is more 
serious, more pathetic, and more pictur- 
esque. He wrote the book when untram- 
melled by the ties and responsibilities of 
office as an advanced and democratic 
Conservative. With the dark shadows 
and lurid lights of a Rembrandt, he has 
delineated the condition of England in the 
reaction after the war, with its inflated 
prices and the artificial prosperity which 
had enriched a few at the cost of the 
many. Class was arrayed against class; 
distress, destitution, discontent, disturb- 
ances might have been the mottoes of the 
country that had emerged victorious from 
the twenty years’ war. He has flashed 
light into the darkest corners, and probed 
the sores with unsparing touch. Reform 
of some kind had become inevitable as 
the aiternative to revolution, for despair 
was making men reckless. It was only 
the tact and prompt resolution of Lord 
Althorpe hastening to act and assume 
responsibility without consultation with 
his colleagues which averted armed insur- 
rection at Birmingham. With all the 
difficult social problems of the present day, 
with our troubles with aggressive unions 
and their strikes, with the heads of fami- 
lies crying for bread while they revolt 
against reasonable wages, we may be 
thankful that things have changed so much 
for the better. Nowadays we are glad to 
believe that the extremity of misery is 
only to be found in the overcrowded war- 
rens and rookeries of great cities; and 
even these are within reach of relief. 
Take Disraeli’s picture of the rural town 
of Marney, depending on the wealthy peer 
who took his title from it. 


Those wretched tenements seldom consisted 
of more than two rooms, in one of which the 
whole family, however numerous, were ohiiged 
to sleep, without distinction of age or sex or 
suffering. With the water streaming down 
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the walls, the light distinguished through the 
roo{, with no hearth even in winter, the virtu- 
ous mother in the sacred pangs of childbirth 
gives forth another victim to our thoughtless 
civilization. . . . These swarming walls had 
neither windows nor doors sufficient to keep 
out the weather, or admit the sun, or supply 
the means of ventilation; the humid and 
putrid roof of thatch exhaling malaria like all 
other decaying vegetable matter. The dwell- 
ing-rooms were neither boarded nor paved. 

. 3 the hovels were in many instances not 
provided with the commonest conveniences of 
the rudest police; contiguous to every door 
might be observed the dung-heap, on which 
every kind of filth was accumulated, so that 
when the poor man opened his narrow habita- 
tion in the hope of refreshing it, he was met 
bea a mixture of gases from reeking dung- 

ills. 


The agricultural laborer, when lucky 
enough to be in tolerably regular employ- 
ment, was supposed to be contented and 
bring up his children creditably on eight 
shillings a week. In Dorset and some of 
the south-western counties, by the way, the 
laborer’s pittance was considerably lower. 
There were many parishes with poverty- 
stricken clergymen and no resident gentry ; 
and the price of bread was still abnor- 
mally high. As to the artisans, the mill- 
hands, and the miners, now that the 
Continental industrials were bestirring 
themselves again, the supply was far in 
excess of the demand. Consequently the 
answer to complaints was a threat of sum- 
mary dismissal. In “Sybil” there is a 
terrible picture of the truck system, 
shamelessly abused in spite of legislation, 
and relentlessly taxing the trifling pay. 
The overtasked working folk, always on 
the verge of starvation, drew usurious bills 
on the wages that ran for five weeks in 
arrear, and then they were largely paid in 
kind. 


The question is, [says one man] what is 
wages? I say, ’taynt sugar, ’taynt tea, ’taynt 
bacon. I don’t think’tis candles; but of this 
I be sure, ’taynt waistcoats. 

I have been obliged to pay the doctor for 
my poor wife in tommy [said another]. ‘‘ Doc- 
tor,’’ I said, says I, ‘1 blush to do it, but all 
I have got is tommy; and what shall it be, 
bacon or cheese?’”’ ‘* Cheese at tenpence a 
pound,”’ says he, ‘* which I buy for my servant 
at sixpence! Never mind,’’ says he, for he is 
a thorough Christian, ‘‘I’ll take the tommy 
as I find it.”’ 


So with the miners, complaining of the 
butties or middlemen. ‘“ Theirs are deeds 
of darkness, surely; for many’s the morn 
we work for nothing, by one excuse or an- 
other; and many’s the good stint that they 
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under measure. And many’s the cup of 
their ale that you must drink before they 
give you any work.” No wonder that 
such outrages as were subsequently or- 
ganized by the Sheffield unions were com- 
mon then from individual impulse, without 
any criminal organization at all. In ill- 
lighted streets with no adequate police 
force, they might be perpetrated with 
comparative impunity. Even if the cul- 
prit was detected, he had the satisfaction 
of vengeance, and the prison or the penal 
settlement could hardly be a change for 
the worse, from the hovel in which he 
shivered and starved. Nothing was more 
easy or much safer than setting a match 
to a rick in the dark. The suspicion of 
informing would have been as dangerous 
as in the Clare or Kerry of the Land 
Leaguers. When Egremont, the brother 
of the landlord, said something about an 
act of incendiarism to the laborer to whom 
he handed his horse, the sullen expression 
on the man’s stolid face struck him as a 
painfully significant symptom. It is diffi- 
cult to realize now the dangerous elements 
with which the Duke of Wellington had 
to deal, when the metropolitan Chartists 
were gathering in their masses to present 
the great national petition. For brutal 
ignorance and pitiful suffering, with a well- 


founded conviction of reducible wrongs, 
had been unscrupulously exploité by agi- 
tators and demagogues. 

Trollope has been underrated, or at least 
insufficiently appreciated as a political nov- 


elist. Without the poetry and eloquence 
of Lord Lytton, with no pretensions to the 
political genius of Disraeli, he is perhaps 
more realistic than either, and his political 
portraiture is unrivalled in its way. He 
is a Teniers, rather than a Vandyck ora 
Rembrandt. He did not go in for the 
ideal, but drew his men, like the masters 
of the domestic Dutch school, as he saw 
or fancied he sawthem. And by carrying 
his characters forward from tale to tale, 
he gave himself ample elbow-room on his 
canvas, like Balzac. Wehave had from 
his own lips confirmation of our opinion, 
that “ The Last Chronicle of Barset,” 
notwithstanding its unlucky and irritating 
interludes, is the most perfect of his 
books. But we know more than one keen 
politician who has read his political novels 
again and again, by way of refreshment 
from hard work, always finding fresh in- 
terest in them. We know that in“ The 
Warden” and “Barchester Towers,” 
which were really the creation of a singu- 
larly intelligent imagination, he wound 
himself so into the inner life of a cathedral 
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close, as to defy the criticism of canons 
and prebends. Of course, he wrote of 
politics more from outer knowledge than 
mere imaginative instinct. Thus in 
“ Phineas Redux,” he takes us into the 
Cosmopolitan — we forget if he gives the 
club in Charles Street its actual name or 
not —and makes us listen to the midnight 
gossip of its distinguished casuals. But 
with slight apology, he has the superb 
audacity to usher us into the sanctum 
sanctorum of bureaucracy and introduce 
us to the deliberations of a Cabinet coun- 
cil. We have never held office ourself, 
either as minister or messenger with an 
ear at the keyhole; but Trollope’s report, 
with the accompanying distribution of 
seats, could not have read more plausibly 
had he been hovering over a roofless 
Whitehall in charge of an Asmodeus. 
Phineas Finn is his chief political hero, 
and we are bound to say that the broad 
conception of Finn’s brilliant career is 
somewhat romantically extravagant. But 
his details are not only highly dramatic, 
but inimitably true to the life, and every 
day we are meeting at our clubs the men 
with whom Phineas came familiarly in 
contact. There was more of Hibernian 
devil-may-carelessness than of Saxon fore- 
sight and common sense in the fashion in 


which the bogtrotting son of the Irish 
country doctor, with a precarious allow- 
ance of £100 or £150 per annum, went 
for the big stakes in the great political 


game. We hear nothing of the brogue 
that must have clung, and the way in 
which Phineas casts the slough of the 
Tipperary bogs is simply miraculous. 
But it must be remembered that he is 
represented as a god-like young Apollo, 
with silver speech and most fascinating 
manners; that it became the fashion 
among fair aristocrats to take him into 
favor; and that having climbed by luck 
as much as genius, he secured his totter- 
ing fortunes by marriage. Phineas, like 
Lever’s Con Cregan, is a brilliant Irish 
adventurer, put on the stage in order to 
introduce us to a great variety of good 
company and a succession of exciting 
episodes. Trollope fell in love with him, 
and latterly Trollope, like Balzac, had 
learned to live in the personalities of his 
characters, in writing the successive chap- 
ters of an English “ Comédie Humaine.” 
Mildmay and Daubeney, Monk and Turn- 
bull, are all excellent. Though undoubt- 
edly drawn from the life, the features are 
so ingeniously confounded, that there is 
no possibility of absolutely identifying 
them. But Plantagenet Palliser is a pure 
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creation, wrought out through some half- 
dozen of novels, from apparently unprom- 
ising material, till he approaches artistic 
perfection. His creator never achieved 
anything more clever. When we meet 
him first, incidentally, in one of the Bar- 
setshire social stories, he strikes us as 
simply a prig and a bore. Though En- 
glishmen are naturally inclined to rever- 
ence his great position and prospects, 
all the world is disposed to sneer at the 
laborious heir of a ducal millionaire, whose 
monomania is some small rectification of 
the currency. Heis stiff and ill at ease 
in society; he is dull and tedious as a 
speaker. He flies in the face of a benefi- 
cent providence, by refusing to enjoy the 
gifts the gods have showered upon him. 
But the man has a heart and a conscience, 
chivalrous susceptibilities, steadfast reso- 
lution, and ambitions more noble than he 
suspects himself. Above all, he is an 
English gentleman, the soul of honor, and 
of inflexible integrity. It is not he who 
will tamper with convictions for place, or 
sacrifice conscientious scruples to opposi- 
tion. In fact, power is ‘more than indif- 
ferent to him, and responsibility in lofty 
isolation becomes an almost intolerable 
burden, There is something pathetic in 
the lonely premier turning for consolation 
rather than advice to his trusted friend 
the old Duke of St. Bungay. No man is 
perfect, and morbid susceptibility is his 
weakness. Heartily as he may despise a 
Quintus Slide or a Lopez, nevertheless 
they have it in their power to sting him, 
and the stings will fester and smart. He 
would gladly renounce all he has gained 
in a career that has surpassed his wildest 
expectations, but his duty to his colleagues 
and his country comes before all. If he 
does not wear his heart on his sleeve, it is 
impossible to conceal the anxieties that 
torment him. Yet he carries himself 
through all with such commanding and 
self-respecting dignity, that no man dare 
venture on a personal liberty with him. 
It is a very long way from the painstaking 
member for Silverbridge in “ Dr. Thorne,” 
to the duke of “ The Prime Minister ” and 
“The Duke’s Children.” Yet we must 
recognize the same man, purified and 
ennobled, in a character artistically and 
consistently developed; and any one who 
may have tried his hand at writing the 
sequel to an earlier novel, must see that 
Trollope has triumphantly achieved one 
of the most difficult of literary feats. We 
have said that he virtually created Mr. 
Palliser; but if there was any English 
statesman from whom he may have taken 
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a hint, it was undoubtedly Lord Althorpe, 
who was in many ways akin to his Grace 
of Omnium in his stainless integrity and 
political straightforwardness, as well as 
in his political and constitutional objects. 
Since Trollope ceased to write, the polit- 
ical novel seems to have been going out 
of fashion; and though there are books 
like those of George Meredith, eminently 
worthy of notice we prefer to draw the 
line at the dead. 





From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
A STRANGE PASSENGER. 


BY EDWARD HEINS. 


WHEN my packet-ship, the Hermione, 
was preparing to sail from Liverpool for 
New York, I was warned to take precau- 
tions against receiving as passenger a 
certain Mary Youngson, who, while nurs- 
ing her sick husband—a man consider- 
ably ker senior—had poisoned him to 
death, laid hold of all the money and val- 
uables she could get, and then had made 
off. It was thought that she would try to 
leave England on some outward bound 
ship — most likely for America, where she 
had friends—and therefore I sharply 
scrutinized the passengers, eight in num- 


ber, who were brought off to my vessel in 


atender. As they stepped aboard I was 
relieved to perceive that none of them 
tallied with the description I had ob- 
tained of Miss Youngson, who, I was told, 
was a beautiful woman, over thirty-five 
years of age, about five feet six inches in 
height, and very slender, with brown hair, 
dark eyes, and a clear complexion. She 
had been born and educated abroad, but 
her father had been an Englishman, and 
an amateur actor, from whom she had in- 
herited a remarkable.capacity for deceiv- 
ing people as to her character. 

Two of the female passengers who now 
came aboard were married ladies, and of 
dark complexion; there were also two 
young women of about twenty-one; one, 
a Miss Lorton, plain and stout; the other, 
Miss Merwin, slender and tall, apparently 
not less than five feet nine inches, with 
the most childish, innocent-looking face, 
for one of her age, that I ever saw. She 
had brown hair and eyes, small, baby-like 
features, and. smooth, glowing cheeks, 
which were constantly dimpled with 
smiles. As she slightly lifted her long 
skirt, we saw that instead of shoes or 
boots she wore ornamented buskins of 
some kind of soft leather, which made no 
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noise when she walked. Afterwards we 
heard that she wore them because she had 
lately sprained her feet, and could not yet 
bear harder leather. 

From the first I could see that my son 
Tom, a young man of twenty-five, and 
—_ officer, was greatly impressed by this 

irl, 
¥ He had always liked tall women, and 
anything “ babyish ” in their looks or man- 
ners particularly pleased him. Still, I was 
surprised at the end of one short week 
after we sailed to learn that he had actu- 
ally proposed to her and been accepted. 

“She is so artless, so ingenuous, so free 
from guile of any kind,” said he, “that 
you can read her heart at once! We are 
to be married on coming back to Liver- 
pool, at the house of her aunt, who is ex- 
pecting her. With her usual childish 
frankness she informed me that, although 
having a small fortune in three per cents., 
left to her by her father, who was a mer- 
chant, she is at present short of cash, 
which would hinder her from purchasing, 
on landing, certain little articles she de- 
sired towards a wedding outfit. I was so 
touched by her shy infantile way, blended 
with timid distress at having to tell me 
this, that I at once went to my room and 
procured the five thousand dollar United 
States bond, which you know I lately 
bought with my savings, and gave it to 
her, telling her where she could get it 
cashed, and bade her then take out of it 
whatever she needed.” 

“Why, Tom, you don’t say so?” I cried, 
rather startled. 

“Of course,” he answered. “Why 
not? We are engaged, and it ought to 
be the same about money matters as if we 
were married.” 

He went below, and I sat long in the 
clear moonlight, thinking it over as a 
hasty, foolish piece of business, when sud- 
denly I was startled by the cry of the 
lookout forward. 

“ Sail, ho! right ahead!” 

The stranger —a large ship — put her 
helm a-port, sol had no doubt she would 
pass us safely enough; but, as she was 
going by, her helmsman raising his wheel 
too soon, her bow swung.off, and her jib- 
boom caught under my spanker sheet, 
lifting the spar and snapping it off with a 
crash. 

There was noise and confusion as we 
worked briskly to keep the two vessels 
apart and prevent further damage, in the 
midst of which several of the passengers 
came running up, somewhat frightened, to 
find out what was the matter. 
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“It is nothing; we are all right now!” 
I cried, to reassure them, as the other ship 
swung clear of us. 

Miss Merwin had emerged from the 
companion-way after the others; and as I 
looked towards her form, distinctly re- 
vealed by the moonlight and one of the 
lanterns, I stood stock-still in the utmost 
astonishment, for, as true as I am a living 
man, her stature now seemed at least 
three inches shorter than I had hitherto 
seen it! 

I was the only one who noticed her at 
that time, and on meeting my gaze she 
drew back as quick as a flash, and vanished 
in the cabin. 

The strange phenomenon I had wit- 
nessed for a moment almost took away 
my breath. My whole mind was fixed 
upon this one thing, and when my son 
came up, a few hours later, to take the 
deck, I described the singular change I had 
noticed in Miss Merwin’s stature. 

He stared at me at first as if he thought 
me mad; then broke out into an incredu- 
lous laugh, saying that my eyes or the 
imperfect light must have deceived me. 

I knew better, however ; but, finding I 
could not convince him, I told him to wait 
until the young lady should appear at 
breakfast in the morning when he might 
see for himself. 

Two hours later the second mate came 
up to relieve Tom, who then went below. 
The officer, seeing me seated in a reverie 
on the quarter-deck, walked amidships, 
where he stood looking carelessly forward. 

All at once, judge of my surprise, when, 
on raising my head, I beheld, leaning 
against the rail near me, a person I had 
never seen before —a slender, middle-aged 
man, of rather low stature, with hair cov- 
ering nearly every part of the face except- 
ing the eyes, which glittered like fire-balls 
in the moonlight! 

“Why, halloa! Whoareyou? Where 
did you come from?” I cried. 

“ Pray don’t excite yourself,” he coolly 
answered. “I am a detective, and got 
aboard in the harbor through the conni- 
vance of one of your crew—I am not 
going to tell you which one— who also 
supplies me with food. I have been all 
along in the state-room next to Miss Mer- 
win’s with my carpet-bag. Had you 
looked in the room you would have seen 
me, but you provably missed the key, or 
thought it was lost.” 

“ That is true; but ” 

“ Here is my warrant,” he interrupted, 
handing me a paper, which, on reading it 
by the lantern’s light, I perceived was a 
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signed document, apparently from the 
proper authorities, instructing John 
Clews, the bearer, a detective, to conceal 
himself aboard the Hermione, and act as 
he might see fit in his endeavor to detect 
the murderess, Mrs. Youngson, who it 
was suspected was a passenger in disguise 
aboard that vessel. 

“She is here,” was his confident reply, 
when I remarked that there must be some 
mistake. “I have not watched through 
the hole I bored in the partition for noth- 
ing.” 

Why, man!” I cried, aghast, “‘she 
cannot be the guilty one. She is inno- 
cence itself —as artless as a child. Be- 
sides, she is very tall and young; whereas 
i have been told that the murderess was 
much shorter, and nearly twice as old.” 

He laughed in a way which to me was 
indescribably disagreeable. 

“It is not Miss Merwin I allude to,” 
he said. “You will remember that the 
state-room of Miss Lorton is also next to 
mine.” 

“ What!” I exclaimed, almost as much 
surprised as before, “‘you suspect that 
stout young lady who——” 

“JT don’t suspect,” he interrupted; “I 
know iner to be the criminal!” 

“ But she is young, plain, and stout; 
the accused woman was slender ——” 

“Bah!” he again interrupted. “ Dis- 
guise! That willexplainail. It is easy 
for a woman of that kind to make herself 
look younger and stouter than she really 
is. Should we fall in with a good Liver- 
pool-bound ship, I shall arrest this woman, 
and take her on board of it with me. I 
will go back to my room now. You may 
or may not see me again before we sight 
a home-bound craft.” 

With that he glided like a shadow into 
the cabin. 

Now, then, I had something to keep me 
awake — to drive all thoughts of turning- 
in from my mind. So, after all, that 
woman —that terrible murderess — was 
aboard my ship! 

I commenced to walk the deck in no 
pleasant frame of mind, and the morning 
light stole around me before I was aware 
that the hour was so late. 

When breakfast was ready in the cabin, 
Miss Merwin was absent from her accus- 
tomed place at the table. During the 
progress of the meal, I looked more than 
once at Miss Lorton —the stout young 
lady who the detective had positively as- 
serted was Mary Youngson, the poisoner. 

The quiet dignity and compysure of her 
manner, the frank, honest expression of 
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her face, and its undeniable plainness, 
seemed to me so natural, so real, that I 
marvelled how the detective contrived to 
penetrate through so perfect a disguise. 

Feeling tired out after breakfast, I slept 
until near noon. 

When I went on deck, Tom was super- 
intending the repairing of the spanker- 
boom. 

“Itis very strange,” he said to me un- 
easily, “ Miss Merwin has not yet shown 
herself.” 

The day wore on without our seeing her. 
Even at supper time she did not make her 
appearance. 

Tom looked pale and concerned. Fi- 
nally he went and knocked at her door, 
calling her name. There was no re- 
sponse.” 

“I do not know what to make of it,” he 
said to me on deck. “Oh, father!” he 
added wildly, “is it possible she can have 
suddenly died?” 

“I don’t think so,” I answered — “ she 
seemed to be in good health; ” and then 
thought to myself, ‘Were it not that we 
are where we are, and she a different sort 
of person, I might suspect that she had 
absconded with your money.” 

As night approached, her non-appear- 
ance excited general comment, and I was 
advised to break open the door, which was 
locked. I did so, and we found her room 
empty. Her trunk was still there, but she 
was gone. 

My son looked at me as pale as death. 

“ My God! what can have become of 
her?” he groaned. 

In fact, it certainly was a very singular 
case; and, coupled with my previous ob- 
servation of the strange shortening of the 
young woman’s stature, it seemed to me 
to partake almost of the supernatural. 

“* May she not have gone on deck last 
night and fallen overboard? ” inquired one 
of the passengers. 

“Impossible!” I answered. “It was 
clear moonlight. I wason deckall night; 
and, besides, I had good lookouts posted 
about the ship. The thing could not have 
happened unknown to us.” 

We looked to see if we might not find a 
note or something explanatory, but in 
vain. 

Then I ordered a thorough search to be 
made throughout the ship. This was 
done; bnt uo, she was not to be found, 
though every nook and corner was looked 
into. 

Then it occurred to me to speak to the 
detective about it; and, as soon as I could 
do so unobserved, I knocked at his door. 
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He cautiously opened it, but on seeing 
who was there he invited me in. 

I told him what had happened, not even 
omitting to mention the sudden change I 
had previously noticed in the young lady’s 
height. As I proceeded, I observed that 


his keen eyes seemed to grow larger, 
while the thick beard that covered the face 
of this singular man kept twitching, as if 
every hair was instinct with life. 

“ Give me time,” he said solemnly, when 
I had finished, “‘and I will solve this mys- 
be able to do 


tery. InafewdaysI ma 
it — perhaps not for a week. 

I left him and went on deck. Tom was 
there, looking so downcast and forlorn that 
I resolved to acquaint him with the pres- 
ence of the detective, and tell him what he 
had said, and so, perhaps, brighten him up 
a little. 

I did so, but my words had an effect I 
had not expected. Reflecting a moment, 
he cried out: “ Father, I believe that man 
is ahumbug! But whether he bea detec- 
tive or not, I now suspect that he is a thief 
and a murderer; that he knew of Miss 
Merwin’s having that five thousand dollar 
bond, and that, in order to possess himself 
of it, he has killed her and thrown her body 
overboard!” 

I stared at him in amazement, and told 
him I feared that his grief had disturbed 
his reason. How was it possible, I asked 
him, that the man could have got the body 
overboard without our knowing it?” 

He could have choked her to death, car- 
ried her to one of the open cabin windows, 
and dropped her through that,” he replied. 

“Impossible,” I answered, “ without the 
splash being overheard by the man at the 
wheel, or by some one on deck. Besides, 
I doubt if he could have squeezed the 
body through either of our cabin windows, 
which, you know, are very small.” 

Tom, however, seemed to think it could 
have been done, owing to Miss Merwin 
being so slender, and, in spite of ail my 
efforts, I could not entirely rid his mind 
of that horrible idea. 

Days passed, for we had head-winds 
which kept us off our course, but as yet 
the detective had nothing to tell me, 
though he said he soon might be able to 
explain the whole affair. 

A strange affair enough. Never before 
had I such an experience, or anything ap- 
proaching to it, in any craft I commanded. 
The passengers were equally puzzled; it 
was the talk of all aboard the ship. As 
for Tom he grew paler, thinner, wilder 
every day. At last, one afternoon, when 
we had entered St. George’s Channel, he 


% 
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came up to me, and said, in a husky 
voice: “J¢ és as I thought! Quick! 1 
have something to show you! Make no 
noise !” 

I followed him. We both wore light 
slippers, and without noise entered the 
room Miss Merwin had occupied. He 
pointed to a crevice, which he had evi- 
dently made in the partition, and looking 
through it I saw the detective, in the next 
apartment, kneeling by his open carpet- 
bag, from which now protruded the éden- 
tical buskins —1 could not mistake them 
— which Miss Merwin had worn. Spread 
out before him, he held a five thousand 
dollar bond — evidently the one which my 
son had given to the young lady! 

“You see!” he whispered. “ Was I 
a an He has murdered and robbed 

er ” 

Low as the whisper was, the man evi- 
dently heard it, for he pushed the bus- 
kins, and after them the bond, hastily 
down into the bag, which he then closed. 

Before I could hinder him, Tom rushed 
out and threw himself against the detec- 
tive’s door with a force which broke the 
lock and admitted him into theroom. He 


flew at the man, clutched him and shook 
him, when the fellow drew a dirk, but in 
his futile struggles to use it—for I held 


his wrist and soon disarmed him — és 
beard fell off, showing it was a false one, 
and at the same time his shirt-bosom was 
torn away about the throat. Then both 
Tom and I uttered a simultaneous cry of 
surprise on perceiving that this pretended 
detective was a woman over thirtyjive 
years of age —or,in other words, it was 
Miss Merwin herself, deprived of the 
cosmetics and other appliances which 
had, while in the natural attire of her sex, 
made her look so much younger than she 
was. 

The whole truth broke upon me at once. 
This woman, I suspected, was in reality 
Mary Youngson, the murderess, for her 
face and height now answered to the de- 
scription I had of her; and we found, 
while looking for my son’s bond in her 
carpet-bag, some articles bearing her 
name, and others marked with that of her 
victim. In fact, afterwards, while ill, she 
confessed to being Mary Youngson. 

Her motive in disguising herself was 
apparent. She had feared, after I dis- 
covered the strange shortening of her 
stature, that I might suspect who she 
really was ; and, besides, the rzse would, 
she thought, enable her the better to es- 
cape from Tom and get off with his five 
thousand dollars. The mystery of her 
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having, as Miss Merwin, looked so much 
taller than she was, we found explained by 
her buskins, which proved, like those 
sometimes worn by actors on the stage, 
to be provided with very thick cork soles, 
to give an appearance of elevation to the 
stature. 

On the night she so astonished me by 
the difference in her height she had, in her 
hurry and alarm, come up in her slippers, 
having forgotten to put on her buskirs. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the 
detective warrant she had shown me was 
forged, written by herself ; nor scarcely 
need it be mentioned that Tom was now 
disgusted with this woman, and entirely 
cured of his infatuation. 

Subsequently she died of a malignant 
fever while being conveyed a prisoner 
back to England — thus escaping the pun- 
ishment she so richly merited for her 
odious crime, although there were not 
wanting those who stoutly maintained 
that the charge had by no means been con- 
clusively brought home to her. However, 
after occupying the public mind for more 
than the proverbial nine days, the “* Young- 
son Case,” as it was called, gave place to 
a fresher sensation. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
ANGLO-SAXON UNITY. 


BY THE EARL OF MEATH. 


To hear some few bigoted Englishmen 
talk, one would think that the United 
States was an uncivilized country, in 
which culture, comfort, and refinement 
were unknown; and to listen to the con- 
versation of some equally benighted 
Americans, one would imagine that the 
peoples of the Old World were crushed 
beneath the despotism of effete classes and 
governments, and that in America alone 
were liberty and progress to be found. 

Of course such ridiculous ideas, the 
offspring of ignorance and of prejudice, 
are fast passing away, as communication 
between Great Britain and America be- 
comes annually quicker, cheaper, and more 
luxurious. A larger, and ever larger, 
number of Americans spend, year by year, 
their holidays in Europe; and whereas 
formerly it used to be their custom to 
make Great Britain simply a stepping- 
stone to the Continent, now few educated 
Americans would care to confess that they 
had been to Europe and had yet neglected 
to spend an appreciable portion of the 





time at their disposal in visiting the cradle 
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of their race, revelling in its beauty, and 
glorying in the traces and records of its 
history and antiquity. So with English- 
men, it would be curious if the Briton, 
renowned for his globe-trotting propensi- 
ties, should overrun the earth, and yet 
omit to visit the lands where are to be 
found the most numerous portions of his 
race; if he did not take a pride in their 
energy, in their ingenuity, in their pluck, 
in their wealth, in their progress — even 
if, with pardonable egotism, he never said 
to himself: “ The triumphs of these peo- 
ple are my triumphs, their failures are my 
failures, these men and women are sprung 
from the same ancestry—their virtues 
and their faults are mine; let me be blind 
to the one and very kind to the other.” 
Three times have I visited America — 
once in 1864, again in 1885, and the remi- 
niscences of my third visit are still fresh 
in my mind. On each occasion I have 
come back with a feeling of affection for 
a people whose hospitality seems to be 
unbounded, and who take every opportu- 
nity of showing an Englishman that he 
is not regarded on their shores as a for- 
eigner, but as a kinsman, and a near one. 
The Englishman who goes to America 
properly armed with letters of introduc- 
tion (and no one who desires either to 
profit by his travels, or simply to enjoy 
himself, should ever neglect this precau- 
tion) cannot fail to obtain both pleasure 
and instruction; and if he is worthy of 
friendship, he will find that neither the 
rolling ocean nor different social and 
political institutions can hinder human 
hearts, which possess sympathetic affin- 
ities, from uniting in the closest bonds of 
friendship and of affection. I, at all 
events, am blest with the knowledge that 
across the Atlantic are to be found some 
of the truest and best of my friends. The 
world owes much to science, but of all the 
peoples of the earth, the Anglo-Saxon has, 
to my mind, most cause for gratitude. 
Rapid and cheap communication brings 
daily closer together the different scat- 
tered branches of this mighty race. With- 
out the recent gigantic advances made by 
science in rapidity of communication 
across wide stretches of ocean there would 
have been danger lest these men and 
women—sprung from the same loins, 
speaking the same language, rejoicing in 
the same literature, glorying in a common 
past — should have been separated, not 
only by a material ocean, but by gulfs 
much harder to be traversed, where flow 
from the shores of ignorance and preju- 
dice, the bitter currents of jealousy and 
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hatred. Owing to the progress of science 
there seems year by year to be less dan- 
ger of such a calamity occurring to the 
race. Notwithstanding the high protec- 
tive tariff with which the United States 
and even our own colonies surround them- 
selves, British goods find their way into 
these territories in large quantities. Brit- 
ish capital, unable to obtain sufficient 
profitable employment at home, is pouring 
into these new countries; it has been cal- 
culated that within the last two years 
British investments in the States alone 
have averaged one million dollars a week, 
amounting in all to about one hundred 
million dollars, This means that large 
numbers of persons in the United King- 
dom are deeply interested in the pros- 
perity of the States, and that most of them, 
either by residence, visits, or correspond- 
ence, will keep up more or less continu- 
ous relations with that country. 

The same thing is constantly occurring 
in the colonies, On the other hand, the 
large sums spent in Europe by rich Amer- 
icans, no small proportion of which falls to 
the share of the United Kingdom, are 
already made a subject of complaint by a 
portion of the Transatlantic press, and are 
said to be a matter of millions of pounds 
annually. The greater facilities and op- 
portunities for the enjoyment of wealth 
possessed by old countries induces a cer 
tain proportion of rich Americans and 
Australians to establish themselves per- 
manently in England, and we all know 
how many of America’s daughters have 
transferred their allegiance —as well as 
their hearts and their fair selves — from 
the New World to the Old. All these 
influences must work towards drawing 
closer together the different branches of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. The tendency of 
the age is distinctly towards union or fed- 
eration amongst nationalities that are of 
the same blood and speak the same lan- 
guage. Witness the unification of Italy, 
the consolidation of the German Empire, 
the yearning for union of the Slavonic 
peoples, and the mighty efforts and sacri- 
fices made by the people of the United 
States to retain their union; and if it be 
said that the desire for Home Rule in 
Ireland is a proof to the contrary, I would 
answer that those who favor Home Rule, 
are not, as a rule, of Anglo-Saxon blood, 
though they speak the English language, 
and that even the majority of these profess 
to desire federation, and not separation. 
Turning to our colonies, we find that 
Canada has already federated, whilst Aus- 
tralia is on the point of following her 
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example. But this desire for union is not 
confined to subjects of the British crown. 
On both sides of the Canadian border 
there are Americans and Canadians in 
large numbers, who, whilst ardently at- 
tached to the respective governments 
under which they live, would gladly wel- 
come any union of the two countries which 
would not entail the sacrifice of national 
pride, of sentiment, and of historical asso- 
ciation. Whether in the distant future it 
may be practicable —and if practicable, 
desirable —for all the branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon family to reunite it is impos- 
sible to say ; at present such a union would 
be politically out of the question, but it 
can do no harm to indulge in such a day- 
dream; indeed, the more it is indulged in 
the better for the world, inasmuch as 
those who desire to unite are not likely to 
quarrel, and it is for the world’s distinct ad- 
vantage that no misunderstanding should 
ever arise between two such gigantic pow- 
ers as America and England. A war 
between Great Britain and the United 
States would be more fatal to the world’s 
prosperity and progress, and to the ad- 
vancement of civilization, than any other 
imaginable contest. On the other hand, 


how immense, how almost inconceivably 
irresistible, would be the power wielded by 


a federation of all the English-speaking 
peoples of the world. These already num- 
ber over one hundred millions. A very 
few years at their present rate of progress 
_ will make them two hundred millions, in- 

habiting the richest, most temperate, and 
most habitable portions of the globe. The 
idea is enough to take one’s breath away, 
especially when one considers what man- 
ner of men these two hundred millions 
would be; but if it is an impracticable 
idea, it is at all events one calculated to 
make the blood course quicker through 
the veins of any Englishman or American 
who has faith in his race and believes, as 
I firmly do, that whether Great Britain 
and America are ever united or are des- 
tined to remain permanently separated, 
the world will in its future be largely 
guided and controlled by those who speak 
the language of Milton and of Shake- 
speare. 

The advance of democratic institutions 
is distinctly in favor of union. The voice 
of the people is supreme in all English- 
speaking countries, whether the govern- 
ment under which they live be called a 
monarchy or a republic. Indeed, it is 
generally acknowledged that beneath the 
sceptre of Queen Victoria, the people 
have a more direct and immediate control 
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over the government of their country than 
is possessed by the citizens of the United 
States, and it is an open question whether 
in the former country the individual does 
not possess greater personal liberty of 
action than in the latter. The sovereign 
of Great Britain has lost the power of 
veto, but the sovereign of America not 
only still retains it, but exercises it in a 
manner which, could they but witness it, 
would be the admiration of Henry VIIL., 
or of his masterful daughter, Queen Bess, 
of blessed memory. Certain it is that less 
consideration is paid in the States to the 
opinions and feelings of an obnoxious 
minority than in Great Britain. Whilst 
I was in America a meeting of Socialists 
within a building was forbidden in one of 
the principal cities of the Union on the 
sole responsibility cf the police, and in 
Chicago, the house of a woman who dis- 
played a red flag from her window was 
entered, and the flag forcibly removed, 
notwithstanding her protests. Such acts 
would have been impossible in England, 
and even in Ireland, unless the district 
had been previously proclaimedon the 
responsibility of the government with the 
sanction of Parliament. Public meetings 
are forbidden in almost all the public parks 
of America, whereas the most violent 
speeches against government, society, re- 
ligion, and all that is held most sacred by 
the majority of the people, are not only 
permitted in almost all the places of public 
resort in Great Britain, but actually are 
delivered Sunday after Sunday, the guar- 
dians of the law standing by and protecting 
the speakers from interruption or insult. 
Public speaking is indeed forbidden in 
Trafalgar Square, and those who have 
challenged the prohibition have been 
forcibly resisted, but the action of the 
government in this matter is not prompted 
by the desire to suppress speech, but 
because, rightly or wrongly, the site is 
supposed to be unsuited for the purpose, 
and the collection of vast crowds in this 
centre of business —so near the Houses 
of Parliament —is considered to be dan- 
gerous to the public peace, injurious to 
trade, obstructive to traffic, and calculated 
to intimidate members of the legislature 
in the free exercise of their votes. 

It is difficult to estimate the influence 
exercised by literature in creating sym- 
pathy between the members of the same 
large family. The educated American, 
Canadian, or Australian is as well ac- 
quainted with the masterpieces of British 
literature as the educated Englishman, if 
not better. Though the former may never 
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have visited the shores of Britain, he feels 
through the works of Trollope that he is 
familiar with the leading families of Bar- 
setshire — that Thackeray has introduced 
him to fashionable life in London, whilst 
Dickens has made him acquainted with 
the actions, thoughts, feelings, and aspira- 
tions of men and women moving in the 
lower strata of English social life. The 
Englishman who has never stirred from 
his fireside is not ignorant of phases of 
American and Colonial society very differ- 
ent from any of which he has had ex- 
perience at home. With Bret Harte he 
has visited the mining-camps of Colorado 
and the orange-groves of California, and 
through the works of Rolf Boldrewood he 
has become acquainted with the Irish life 
of Australia. Rider Haggard, notwith- 
standing the eccentricities and extrava- 
gances of his romances, has made the 
reader feel as if South Africa held no sur- 
prises for him, whilst innumerable books 
of travel and of adventure have taken 
him without fatigue across the boundless 
plains of Manitoba and the sheep-farms of 
Australia. The modern writer has found 
much also which lends itself to romance 
within the drawing-rooms and clubs of 
New York and Melbourne, so that society 
in these cities is almost as familiar to the 


English reader of novels as that of May- 


fair. Indeed, an Englishman would often 
feel more at home inthe sa/ons of Wash- 
ington or of Sydney than, say, in those of 
Berlin or Vienna, or, to come still nearer 
home, than within the aristocratically ex- 
clusive circles of the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. Language plays a most important 
part in this interchange of ideas. France 
and Germany are much nearer to us than 
Australia or America, but who ever saw a 
French or German or Italian magazine 
sold, say, at an English railway bookstall. 
American publications are constantly to 
be found there and obtain a ready sale. 
Similarly, British publications, such as 
the principal magazines and _ illustrated 
papers, are sold in large numbers in the 
States, and still more so in our colonies. 
The Protestant churches form another 
potent bond of union. The Nonconform- 
ists of England and the Presbyterians 
of Scotland are proud of the powerful 
influences exercised by their respective 
churches in the New World, and on the 
other hand, the members of the Episcopal 
body in these distant lands regard, with 
feelings amounting to veneration, the an- 
cient corporation of the Church of En- 
gland, in many cases the church of their 
fathers as well as that of St. Augustine 
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and of the Venerable Bede. Religious 
and philanthropic societies are no sooner 
found to be successful in one portion of 
the family demesne, than they are intro- 
duced into another. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association, started in England, 
has found its fullest development in Amer- 
ica and Canada. The “ Girls’ Friendly 
Society,” and the ** Young Men’s Friendly 
Society,” the “ Ministering Children’s 
League,” Hospital Sunday, Hospital Sat- 
urday, and a hundred other similar useful 
institutions are being successfully worked 
on both sides of theocean. None of these 
have taken root in any Continental country. 
Even sport and athleticism are not without 
their influence in this matter. For years 
the Englishman held the lists of sport and 
of manly exercises unchallenged by the 
world. He had to wait till his sons were 
of age in order to find competitors worthy 
of his steel. Australia, Canada, America, 
now annually send their champions to 
compete in friendly athletic contests with 
those of the mother country or of each 
other. The keenest interest in these inter- 
national trials of strength and of skill is 
felt by almost the entire youthful popula- 
tion of these lands, and by thousands of 
men and not a few women who have long 
left behind them the springtime of life. 
The courtesies which attend all such in- 
ternational meetings are conducive to a 
friendly feeling, not only between the rival 
competitors, but also — and this is of much 
more importance — between the peoples 
represented in the contest. When the 
manly qualities of pluck and endurance 
are factors which have to be taken into 
consideration in calculating the chances 
of victory, feelings of respect and of honor 
are added to those of friendship, and 
every man who has himself, in however 
small a way, taken a part in such sports, 
and who knows that proficiency cannot be 
obtained in these exercises without the 
possession of qualities which are pecul- 
iarly dear to the Anglo-Saxon heart, feels 
an enhanced, though perhaps not logically 
defensible admiration fora people capable 
of producing men worthy to compete with 
his own honored champions. The knowl- 
edge that it is only in English-speaking 
lands that these virile contests are carried 
on is flattering to the Anglo-Saxon pride, 
and the more protracted the conflict the 
greater the respect and esteem felt for 
each other by victor and vanquished. 
Much of this is simply absurd, but if it 
leads to greater friendship between the 
English-speaking races, I, for one, care 
not how absurd it be. 
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I rejoice to think that there are so many 
-influences at work uniting the hearts of 
the different members of the Anglo-Saxon 
family, but there are, alas, others tending 
to keep them apart, and to instil into them 
feelings of jealousy and of animosity. 
Boastfulness, arrogance and exclusive- 
ness, faults peculiar to the race, have a 
great deal to answer for in this respect. 
The Englishman who speaks of the Colo- 
nist as a dependent, or of the Yankee as 
if he must of necessity be coarse and vul- 
gar, or the American who believes that 
patriotism is shown by wearisome boast- 
ing of American progress, customs and 
institutions, and who cherishes a fixed 
determination never to allow that anything 
in the Old World can possibly be better 
than in the New — these are the men who 
do harm to the cause of Anglo-Saxon unity, 
whose tongues are ever active, filling the 
cup of brotherly love and friendship with 
drops of gall and bitterness. Such men 
should be treated without mercy, and be 
clearly given to understand that they will 
not be tolerated. These pests are to be 
found on both sides of the ocean, but 
whereas in England public opinion would 
regard coldly any man who ventured to 
make, from a public platform, depreciat- 
ing remarks either upon the United States 
or upon the colonies, the presence in 
America of large numbers of Irish, im- 
bued with feelings of bitter hostility to 
Great Britain, almost tempts the average 
Transatlantic platform orator to season his 
discourse with sneers which he believes 
will be agreeable to a considerable portion 
of his audience. The same remark may 
be made of some portion of the American 
press. The temptation is great, but the 
result is unfortunate, for numbers of peo- 
ple, deriving their information exclusively 
from the newspapers, accept as gospel 
truth all that they read and hear about 
their cousins across the Atlantic, listen 
gravely to remarks about the immoralities 
of the aristocracy, and see nothing to 
smile at when British government is 
spoken of as “ effete ” and “ tyrannous.”. 

In Great Britain our politicians, espe- 
cially of late years, have not been ashamed 
to speak in terms of extravagant flattery 
of the sovereign people, but they are far 
surpassed by the democratic courtiers of 
the United States. No amount of adula- 
tion would seem to be too strong for the 
taste of Demos, the Transatlantic mon- 
arch, who would seem to regard any of 
his subjects who ventures to doubt his in- 
fallibility and the superiority of all things 
American as either hopelessly imbecile or 
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a traitor to his country and to himself, and ' 
worthy of the severest punishment, 

Mr. Bryce’s “American Common- 
wealth” and Hannis Tay!or’s “ Origin 
and Growth of the English Constitution ” 
— grateful tributes by an Englishman to 
the States and by an American to Great 
Britain—appearing, curiously enough, 
almost simultaneously, will do much to 
bring prominently before the reading pub- 
lic on either side of the Atlantic the strong 
points of both governments; and the per- 
sonal knowledge which the American and 
the Englishman are obtaining of each 
other by increased intercourse will, we 
may hope, shortly result on both sides of 
the ocean, in the arrogant and vulgar 
boaster of national habits, customs, and 
institutions being placed in his true posi- 
tion as a pestilent snob who, in the inter- 
ests of both nations, should be promptly 
suppressed. 

The true feeling which is entertained in 
England for America was strikingly ex- 
emplified on the occasion of the assassi- 
nation of President Garfield, when the 
whole country, from the sovereign down- 
wards, demonstrated its sympathy and its 
grief as it would not have done in the case 
of any other foreign ruler in the world. 
A stranger arriving in London on that 
occasion would have thought from the 
closing of places of business, from the 
general signs of mourning, the hoisting of 
flags half-mast high, even from the pieces 
of crape on the whips of cab and omnibus 
drivers, that some member of the British 
royal family, or at all events, some lead- 
ing statesman of England had died, rather 
than the ruler of a country separated from 
Great Britain by three thousand miles of 
ocean. England has not forgotten, and is 
not likely to forget, that it was an Ameri- 
can admiral who uttered the famous say- 
ing, “Blood is thicker than water,” and 
who at the risk of his own reputation and 
advancement and the lives of himself and 
of his men, brought from under the mur- 
derous fire of Chinese guns dying and 
wounded British soldiers and sailors on 
the occasion of the unsuccessful attack on 
the Taku forts. When last year in Samoa 
a cyclone enveloped in its awful embrace 
the war ships of three powers, and the 
single British vessel present was the only 
craft which escaped the general destruc- 
tion, it was an American crew which, ex- 
pecting momentarily to be dashed upon 
the rocks, cheered, without any thought 
for themselves, the successful efforts of 
their brothers in blood in their desperate 
struggle for life with the powers of nature. 
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It is, however, not only Americans who 
have extended the hand of friendship and 
of assistance to men of British blood in 
the hour of trial; witness the splendid 
body of trained and thoroughly equipped 
men sent by our own colony of New South 
Wales, who fought gallantly in the Soudan, 
shoulder to shoulder with the regulars of 
the mother country. Similar offers of help 
were made by several of the other col- 
onies, but the number of troops required 
was limited, and so their services were not 
accepted ; still the desire to assist was 
manifested, and the world could not fail 
to perceive the significance of the demon- 
stration. 

Let these instances of family good-will 
and friendship be multiplied and we need 
not fear for the future. British or Amer- 
ican, Canadian or Australian, let us labor 
shoulder to shoulder to be in the van of 
the world’s progress. The political union 
of the English-speaking races may be an 
impossibility, imperial federation may be 
a dream, but the future supremacy of the 
Anglo-Saxon race will wo¢ be a dream, if 
only the members of this widespread fam- 
ily be true to high ideals of life, to them- 
selves, and to each other. 


From Murray’s Magazine. 
TOWARDS THE WILLANDRA BILLABONG. 


IT was getting on towards the Austra- 
lian winter, that is to say, it was nearly the 
end of May, 1879, when I first made the 
acquaintance of the Lachlan River. I had 
come almost direct from the Murray coun- 
try and had crossed the Murrumbidgee 
at Buckingbong, afterwards travelling 
through the grey myall or boree country, 
where I picked up a mate or chum, a 
young Englishman who had once been a 
sailor. Although he was on foot and I on 
horseback, we travelied together, for I was 
in no hurry, having taken three months to 
do about four hundred miles. 

The Australian rivers vary somewhat in 
character, but after they leave the hill 
country in which they rise, they generally 
assume the aspect of slow, deep streams 
within high banks on which grow such 
gum-trees as rise to a great altitude by 
rivers or a chain of water-holes, No one 
seeing the Lachlan in its later summer 
quietude could imagine that it ever be- 
came vigorous and energetic, and the 
evening Irwin and I made our camp 
upon its banks it was dumb and motion- 
less. We stayed neara little “tin house,” 
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made of corrugated iron, which was occu- 
pied by a solitary man and surrounded by. 
fairly good grass, and when I climbed 
down the steep river-bank to obtain water 
for tea-making I could hardly discern 
which way the river flowed. But as we 
smoked with the hut-dweller after supper, 
a horseman came along. He pulled up at 
the door. 

“T hear,” said he, “that the river is 
rising fast above Forbes.. They say there 
is a good deal of water coming down.” 

I took but little notice of the ensuing 
conversation and soon after curled up in 
my blankets under a big gum, while my 
horse picked up a plentiful repast near the 
banks of the river. When 1 woke in the 
morning very early, just as the dawn 
showed very faintly through the heavy 
sombre foliage, I became aware of a slight 
and unusual sound. It was rather a hiss 
than a roar, even though distant. I fan- 
cied it might be the light air stirring the 
top branches of the gums, but when I 
turned over towards the Lachlan, whose 
banks were but fifteen yards away, I saw 
a pool of water, which I knew had not 
been there the evening before, between me 
and the sloping edge of the stream. I 
recalled the words of last night’s traveller, 
and knew that the mountain flood must 
have reached us on the plains. I rose 
and went towards it. The sight was a 
curious one. 

In a long, grey, level country, like the 
greater portion of western New South 
Wales, a turbulent or eager river is a nov- 
elty. Last night the stream had moved on 
lazily and with reluctance, a leaf dropped 
on its still surface by an opossum in the 
boughs of an overhanging tree stayed in 
the same spot for many minutes, or if it 
did move it was with such a slight pro- 
gression that it knocked one’s powers of 
measurement and deceived the eye into 
believing the still waters in those deep 
banks were no more than a pool or long 
lagoon. But now the great gap between 
bank and bank was filled with a strong 
and energetic flood which rushed onward 
steadily and only stayed in those places 
where it flowed out upon the level. The 
river yesterday was pellucid, now it was 
as turbid as a street torrent. By an opti- 
cal delusion the stream’s centre seemed 
higher than the sides; in the middle was 
a wide streak of dirty foam, which half hid 
the leaves, sticks, and branches the flood 
had collected from the sloping banks for 
hundreds of miles, as well as a few 
drowned sheep and here and there a bul- 
lock or horse, suddenly surprised in a 
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place whence escape was impossible. The 
. day before the river had been dead, nowit 
was strong, alive, palpitating ; it possessed 
being, and power, and faculties; it could 
do things, and speak ; it had a soul anda 
voice; the mountains far away to the 
eastward, where Australia leaps at last 
from the level, had given it a mission and 
imparted to it some of the primeval 
strength that dwells in the regions of snow 
and tropical rain. It looked to me like an 
irruption of northerners into the realms of 
luxurious Rome, an invasion of a summer 
Sybaris, a warning and a wakening in a 
slothful land of the lotus, for as I stood 
and watched it, half in a dream, it seemed 
to send my own blood faster by a strong 
suggestion and sympathy. 

In the middle of the following day we 
came to Forbes, the scene of the once 
famous Lachlan gold diggings. It was a 
town of dead gold-fields and dead tree- 
stumps. Though it seemed active enough 
from a business point of view in the heart 
of the town, in the outskirts an abomina- 
tion of desolation reigned. The piles of 
white earth ejected and rejected from the 
silent pits of deserted mines, no longer 
thronged by eager men; the thousands of 
dead, stricken, and destroyed trees only 
evidenced by ghastly stumps, made me 
anxious to get away from the largest town I 
had seen since leaving Albury on the Mur- 
ray. For here humanity was mainly man- 
ifest by the outrages it had committed on 
nature, the town itself seemed but a small, 
ugly parasite fattening on the carcase of 
the once flourishing forest, and seeing the 
evil works of civilized man, I preferred 
going farther into the wilderness. So, 
after vainly asking for letters at the post- 
office, we turned westward again, going 
down the Lachlan, which was now rapidly 
falling in volume and failing in energy. 
We camped in a silent, untouched forest 
of gum-trees. 

By this time I had been on the road, 
looking for work (I was no rich traveller), 
for three months. I had asked a hun- 
dred times for something or for anything 
to do, along three hundred and fifty miles 
of country, and had asked in vain. I was 
without money, though that does not mat- 
ter much in most parts of New South 
Wales, and was almost in despair as to 
getting work. Irwin and I had, indeed, 
come to the resolution to ask no more if 
we failed at the next place. We elabo- 
rated a gigantic scheme which included 
selling my horse and getting some kind of 
a boat in which to navigate the Lachlan or 
Darling right through New South Wales 





to Adelaide. But fate was kind, and did 
not send us to encounter the difficulties 
which would have awaited us at every 
turn of such a journey, for we came to 
Burrawang. 

At this great “station” every one was 
in violent activity. Building was going 
on at a great rate and new foundations 
were being dug for an immerse hut to 
shelter all the employés, while horses and 
carts and horsemen were as busy as 
though it were the headquarters of an 
army preparing for winter. The prospect 
seemed encouraging for men sang A 
work, and in ten minutes we were both 
engaged, for I tackled one “ boss” after 
the other until finally I came to the owner 
of the place. He stared at me for half a 
moment and then said: — 

“Yes; you go out to the Deadman 
Plain, both of you. Be at the store at one 
o’clock and go with Ross.” 

We had not the least notion what we 
were to do, and it was only when we were 
in the wagon on our way to the plain so 
disagreeably named that we found that our 
destined task was “burr cutting.” It re- 
quired some further explanation to satisfy 
me, for I knew not what burrs were nor 
why they should be cut. There is, as it 
appeared, a kind of harmful plant which 
grows increasing on the plains of New 
South Wales, It is known asthe Bathurst 
burr and is a great nuisance to wool 
growers, as the burrs get knotted in the 
sheep’s coats, and by making the wool 
hard to comb render it much less valuable. 
By act of the Legislature squatters are 
required to cut it down ere it sheds its 
seeds and burn it. We had come just in 
time for the burr-cutting season, and were 
soon hard at it with a hoe apiece. 

Our camp was close to Deadman Plain, 
which was so named froma traveller dying 
there of thirst, and only divided from it 
by a thin belt of bull and she oaks and 
dry, sombre-looking dwarf box-trees. Our 
tents were comfortable, we had a good 
cook and good rations, and we drew good 
water from a shallow lagoon enlarged arti- 
ficially bya dam. To this lake came black 
swans and spoonbills, with smaller water- 
fowl. At night time what we call curlews 
flew overhead and made the melancholy 
plain ring with their fearful screams, which 
suggest hideous massacres of unarmed 
people. I know no more dreadful note 
in all nature. Every tree about us was 
plentifully provided with opossums, who 
stole at night into our tents; and —— 
day we saw kangaroo, and their lesser rel- 
atives the nocturnal kangaroo-rats, which 
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we disturbed in their sleep as we worked 
on the plain. They usually camp in little 
hullows of the ground, and carefully cover 
themselves with dry grass, in order to 
protect themselves from the fierce sun, or 
to hide from the eagles which forever flew 
round overhead looking for such game or 
a lamb or sick sheep. For these birds 
poison baits were specially laid, and we 
often came across a splendid dead speci- 
men destroyed in this way. Not infre- 
quently pigs which had run wild and 
multiplied in the bush were also poisoned. 
There was certainly plenty of animal life 
about our camp. We did not keep dogs, 
as it was necessary to have them closely 
muzzled on account of the baits which 
were lying everywhere about us. 

During six weeks of the late summer 
Irwin and I worked hard at burr cutting 
for the regulation wages of a pound a 
week, We hoed them down, raked them 
‘together in heaps to dry, and finally made 
great bonfires of them under the burn- 
ing Australian sun, which is always hot 
whenever it shines, even though it be 
only a cloudless interval of the rainy sea- 
son. The heat was frequently intense, 
but I found, as is so often the case, that 1 
endured it better than the native-born 


whites themselves, of whom we had sev- 
eral representative specimens in the camp. 


Men born and reared in wild countries 
are rarely well educated in any sense of 
the word, but after a varied experience of 
all sorts and conditions of Texans, Cali- 
fornians, British Columbians, and many 
others, commend me toa bush-bred New 
South Wales man for sheer, downright 
ignorance. I by no means attempted to 
set up as an authority or a dictator of de- 
bates, and yet I was continually getting 
into trouble by innocently introducing 
what my mates considered new and dan- 
gerous heresies. 

For instance, I one day let fall a remark 
which implied that the world was round. 
If I remember rightly I said that England 
was nearly beneath us. This caused a 
most violent commotion in the circle seated 
round the camp-fire near our lagoon. The 
elder of two brothers — both very big men 
and hostile to me on account of other 
strange theories — was so righteously in- 
dignant with me that fora moment I feared 
I had said something which hurt his feel- 
ings. When he had discovered by ques- 
tions that I was not joking, he looked at 
me solemnly and with great self-control 
quoted the Bible. I made some innocent 
remarks about Biblical and other early 
cosmogonies which the whole company 
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considered impious and heretical. I be- 
gan to feel like Galileo before the Inquisi- 
tion. I wondered whether I was ina 
tribe of savages or whether my education 
had been conducted on a radically wrong 
basis. They plied me with questions, 
threw ridicule on me, used the rudest spe- 
cies of bush irony and backwoods sarcasm, 
and when I appealed in despair to Irwin 
to support my view of the universe, they 
begged me to leave him alone, as they felt 
certain he was not such a fool as to believe 
anything so absurdly, so ridiculously, so 
impiously, and startlingly new as my the- 
ory. I grew angry and retorted, used all 
the well-known arguments, asked them 
questions in return, and at last hit on one 
which nobody could answer. Then Big 
Bill rose up in wrath, and, backed by his 
brother and the applause of the crowd, 
actually threatened to go for me then and 
there if I did not refrain from the promul- 
gation of blatant atheism. As I saw no 
prospect of being able to fight the whole 
camp with any satisfactory result, I re- 
tired, like Achilles, to my tent and smoked 
in silent and solitary indignation. 

If I had been a little older, I might have 
known better than expect intelligence from 
a gang whose sole talk was of horses, 
varied not infrequently with the vilest 
ribaldry. Should my evil destiny ever 
drive me again among Australians of that 
sort, I am prepared to acknowledge that 
the cutting of burrs is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to the study of philosophy, and will 
without demur subscribe to the Cartesian 
theory of vortices or to the ancient cos- 
mogony of Ptolemy. WhenI have grown 
so weak I shall never attempt to defend 
school astronomy, nor will I fight for any 
new-fangled geographical theory whatever. 

Why it is I cannot say, but there is little 
or no reading done in the Australian bush. 
In America one may always find the best 
novels —of course in pirated editions — 
in every store. I have bought Thomas 
Hardy’s “ Far from the Madding Crowd,” 
and George Meredith's “ Diana of the 
Crossways,” on a counter covered with 
bear hides in a little British Columbian 
store by the Shushwap Lake, but I never 
found any literature in the New South 
Wales bush. A weekly newspaper is as 
far as one may go there. 

As it was, I did not get away from 
Deadman Plain without a desperate fight, 
in which I got satisfactorily whipped after 
putting my thumb out of joint. The cause 
of the combat was neither evolution nor 
history, but language. And language of a 
kind which according to bush ethics left 
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me with no peaceful alternative. I had 
been suffering from an ulcerated throat, 
and had eaten nothing solid for a week. 
When I recovered I restored the balance 
of power, and a week afterwards trium- 
phantly fired the last dried heap of cut 
burrs and went back to the Home Station. 

I had entertained some hope of em- 
ployment for the whole of the winter, or 
rainy season, which was just setting in; 
but was disappointed. Apparently the 
great business of the year was over, and 
1 received my cheque, or what is called in 
bush parlance my “walking papers.” 
Fortunately I had my horse, and so had a 
man with whom I made chums, who had 
just been sacked for fighting with his boss. 
Charlie McPhillamy was a young Victo- 
rian, a rather melancholy ne’er-do-well, 
who began at twenty-nine to regret having 
lost what opportunities fate had afforded 
him, in the desolation of the grey-brown 
plains of New South Wales. Yet he was 
an amiable, well-dispositioned fellow, 
whom I liked much, and should have 
liked far better if it had not been for his 
ineradicable desire to get upearly. Ail 
my life I have abhorred that most unnat- 
ural proceeding ; in all my wanderings and 
strange tasks the necessity for getting up 
with the fanatical sun has been the most 
bitter of all bitternesses to me, and now I 
make up for it by remaining in bed, if I 
possibly can, while I reflect with satisfac- 
tion that no ranch bell rings, no saw-mill 
whistle blows, no watch on deck roar 
“Starbow lines ahoy!” no bo’sun sings 
out “ Turn to!” and that no boss of any 
description whatever comes to threaten me 
with the sack if I don’t mend my morning 
manners. I sometimes hated McPhillamy 
for rousing me, and once I chased him 
with a stirrup I snatched from my saddle. 
For early rising in Australia when travel- 
ling in the rainy season was wholly un- 
necessary. 

We had turned our horses’ heads towards 
the west and followed the Lachlan down 
for some miles. One night we camped 
opposite Condobolin, in a wretched ram- 
shackle old hut, with a companion whom 
I seemed to know. After some conversa- 
tion it turned out that I had met hima 
year before on the Murray River, more 
than three hundred miles to the southward, 
when he was in a state of prosperity — fat, 
well-dressed, with a good horse, having 
charge of a mob of travelling sheep. Now 
he was on foot, in rags, carrying his blan- 
kets and cooking a little flour, affording a 
good example of the sudden changes of 
condition so often witnessed in new coun- 
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tries and usually to be traced to drink or 
gambling. 

That night our horses took a little stroll 
all on their own account, and in the morn- 
ing were not to be seen. I took up their 
trail, as I thought, and followed it for 
about seven miles through thick bush, 
often getting thrown off the scent, but as 
often finding it again. I was sure that 
they were our horses, because Charlie’s 
animal dragged his near fore foot the 
veriest trifle, making a peculiar mark, but 
when | at last came up with them I found, 
to my intense disgust, that they were not 
ours. I had been tracking from eight 
o’clock in the morning until two, and had 
to wearily retrace my steps. Charlie I 
found recumbent in the hut, smoking with 
melancholy satisfaction that it was not he 
who was in the bush, but he did not look 
so pleased when he saw me limp in, tired, 
disgusted and unsuccessful. After a rest 
I took the billy and went down to the river, 
which was about eighty yards away, and 
close to the banks I found the horses I 
had walked fourteen miles for. If I fan- 
cied my own wicked animal, Devilskin, 
leered with satisfaction and was fat with 
self-conceit, I may not have been far out, 
for he certainly knew a thing or two about 
travelling. In the next township I bought 
a bell for his neck. But he played me a 
different trick soon afterwards, which the 
bell did not serve to prevent. 

That day was the last fine weather we 
had. In the evening it came on to rain 
heavily, and henceforward, for six weeks, 
there were few hours that the sky was not 
lowering. Itis not pleasant work, riding 
along for a whole day, wet through, but 
when a day multiplies itself indefinitely, 
and a dry skin becomes a kind of legend 
or myth in one’s personal history, the 
infliction has a tendency to depress the 
strongest traveller. We rarely came toa 
travellers’ hut, the stations were thinly 
scattered, and to stay in the hotels at an 
occasional township which consisted of a 
general store, a drinking-house, and a 
blacksmith’s shop, was decidedly hard on 
one’s purse. Ours were not very heavy, 
for though Charlie left Burrawang with 
ten pounds, I had only five. So we usually 
camped out in the open or under the gums, 
which are not a whit more satisfactory as 
shelter-trees than the straggling cedars of 
the Pacific slope in British Columbia. 
They do no more than concentrate the 
rain and pour it on you in spouts rather 
than in sprinkles. Yet there is a certain 
satisfaction in being under a big tree ; one 
can make believe that he has something 
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over him, and, trusting to his imagination, 
may pity the poor fellows who that night 
are forced to camp on the open plain. 

For a week it rained, and then tor an- 
other week, until the ground, which at no 
time was hard or rocky, became saturated, 
and so soft that the horses went in over 
the hoofs, and we wretched individuals 
woke up in the morning to find that we 
lay in pools of warm, muddy water. Dur- 
ing the whole journey Charlie was eager 
to rise betimes. It may seem that he was 
wise, seeing the state of affairs ; but if so, 
I was foolish. The weather was not very 
cold, my blankets were new and heavy 
(they are the same I took all over western 
America and I possess them now), and I 
was fond of sleep. I did not mind being 
wet so long as I was warm, and I used to 
refuse to rise on any pretext. Charlie 
would get up, go away and then come back 
and relate to me through the blankets 
which covered my head, that he believed 
our horses were lost. I replied sleepily 
that I was glad of it, and wished he would 
go and lose himself too. Yet it was in 
vain, I had to rise, sulkily, at last. Then, 
to add insult to injury, I could by no per- 
suasion get him ready to leave camp. As 
long as I was up he didn’t care, and would 
do nothing. It fell to me to seek the 
horses; often and often I saddled his as 
well as my own, and sometimes I rode off 
a mile, leaving him lazily contemplating 
his wet gear or hunting for a hot coal to 
light the fourth pipe he had smoked since 
rising. Certainly we did not work well 
together. 

One night we came to a nice little bend 
in the river where there was plenty of 
grass and an immense quantity of fallen 
dead timber. The gum-trees there were 
particularly large for that part of the cour- 
try, some of them measuring fifteen feet 
or more in girth. We selected this place 
for a camp and turned our horses loose. 
We started a fire under a great trunk, 
determined, since it still rained and was 
comparatively cold, that we would for once 
have areal blaze. Charlie and I carried 
wood for an hour, and by nine o’clock the 
flames shot twenty feet into the air, roar- 
ing and hissing with the falling rain, while 
the leaves of the gum-trees above turned 
brown with the parching heat. For once 
in a while we were dry. Butin the morn- 
ing my horse was gone, bell and _ all. 
Charlie’s nag stared at us disconsolately 
when we found him, but he was decidedly 
alone. For three days my mate hunted 
the absentee, and when he was just on the 
point of giving up the search, he discov- 
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ered him in a large mob of horses belong- 
ing to the station on which we were 
camped. He drove them all into the 
stockyard and I parted Devilskin from 
the rest with some trouble. When I sad- 
dled him he was nearly wild and bucked 
violently, so excited was he by his tempo- 
rary intercourse with the half-wild stran- 
gers. Then in the morning my mate’s 
horse was missing. This was a heavy 
blow to us, for we wanted to get on. It 
took three days to find him. When we 
finally did leave that unlucky bend we 
went into a wretched little township a few 
miles farther down the river and stayed at 
the hotel, where they charged us seven- 
and-sixpence apiece for the entertainment 
of our horses on what is known as “ hay ” 
in that part of the bush, that is, barley in 
the straw. 

In the morning we started off, and came 
by night, in the rain, to the most wretched 
camping-ground we had had yet. It re- 
sembled a swamp; indeed, it was partly 
covered with a kind of reed or cane-brake, 
which only grows in damp situations, 
The added rain made the place terrible 
indeed. We tried to go on but with the 
falling darkness much more travel was out 
of the question. Besides, the farther we 
went the worse it got. Atlast we camped 
in despair, and chose the only sloping 
piece of ground we could see, which was 
by a big rain-pool. Suitable wood there 
was none, and all there was seemed proof 
against fire, for weeks of soaking had sat- 
urated it. Charlie, who had been much 
longer in the bush than I, was more hope- 
less of a blaze. He affirmed that we could 
not get one without an axe, or a tomahawk 
at the least, and we possessed neither, 
But I would not camp out without a fire. 
I took my knife, and going to the trees, 
peeled off the outside bark, which I re- 
jected, but taking the under layer scraped 
it up and put it inside my shirt. I chose 
the most sheltered spot of ground I could 
find and turned over the leaves until I 
came to a layer of those which were less 
wet than the others. I put them with the 
bark. Going round in the gathering dark- 
ness, I rattled the bush about to find dead 
twigs, which I broke into small pieces 
and pouched as well. Then I returned to 
my mate, who was sitting on his saddle in 
a state of gloom, with the heavy rain pour- 
ing over him. I asked him for paper — 
a Jetter,an envelope, anything. He had 
none. I had none myself, so at last I was 
compelled to cut away part of the only 
match-box I had and shred it up fine. By 
this time I was very damp, and my fire 
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materials, though they made me very un- 
comfortable, seemed dryer. I scraped a 
little spot clear, and making Charlie hold 
his hat over it, put my paper down. This 
I covered with a few leaves. Match after 
match went out, but each one that did so 
dried the materials a little, besides going 
on the pile, and at last [ got a little blaze. 
By careful attention I preserved it so that 
it grew, adding leaf by leaf and twig by 
twig, until Charlie was able to put his hat 
on again. In an hour we had a fine fire, 
and were able to turn our attention to 
making the tea, without which every trav- 
elling Australian is a miserable, rebellious 
animal against destiny. 

Meantime the rain came down in tor- 
rents. We were, of course, saturated, our 
blankets were heavy, the ground squelched 
with every step we made and squirted 
liquid mud. I took Charlie’s blanket with 
one of my own and spread them on the 
sloping ground, while I fixed some rude 
poles and a horizontal stick, upon which I 
placed my other blanket. With my hands 
I scraped a rough trench at the top and 
carried itround atthesides. The fire was 
at our feet, and we crawled in very care- 
fully to avoid bringing down the canopy. 
The bed was at any rate soft, so much 
could: be said for it, for 1 felt myself sink- 
ing as if I were on feathers. The fire 
being fairly hot and the two of us close 
together we managed to keep warm, finally 
going to sleep steaming in a kind of min- 
gled mud and rain bath. For very soon 
the water came through the upper blanket. 

In the middle of the night I woke up 
feeling very cold and uncomfortable. 
Stretching out my hand I found that the 
trench above had so altered its configura- 
tion that it concentrated the water and de- 
tivered it on me in one volume. A little 
more and I should have slid out of the 
impromptu tent. I growled and plastered 
vainly at the trench with mud which was 
too liquid to dam the breach, and in my 
struggles I dislodged the sticks, letting the 
canopy and horizontal down on Charlie. 
He woke up and looked into matters. 
Finally we rejected the sticks, let the 
upper blanket remain where it was, rolled 
close together, and determined to take 
what fate sent. SoI slept again in a run- 
ning stream. 

In the early morning we crawled out, 
looking two more wretched mortals than 
any Prometheus brought fire to. We were 
plastered with mud and running with 
water. Neither could have been moister 
if he had slept in the rising pool which 
hissed now in the lower embers of our 
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sinking fire. I took hold of the blankets 
and ripped them from the ground, which 
then showed deep casts of our figures. As 
they could not be wetter, and might be 
cleaner, we washed them in the pool, 
wrung them out, and wore them as pon- 
chos or cloaks. In sombre silence we 
looked to the fire, made tea, saddled up, 
and departed. The next day we came to 
the Willandra Billabong. 

So far as I am aware there is no similar 
feature to the true billabong in any coun- 
try except Australia. Certainly there are 
rivers whose raised banks only restrain 
them from flooding the adjacent districts, 
such as the Po, and other streams of north- 
ern Italy; but to this end human labor 
has been employed during many centuries ° 
in heightening the natural barriers which 
grow less and less efficacious as the detri- 
tus and wash from the Alps 4ll their beds 
in the lower valleys and plains. In Aus- 
tralia the level of some of the rivers at 
flood time is decidedly above the level of 
the neighboring districts, and the billa- 
bongs found in the Lachlan and other 
streams are natural aqueducts, like the 
lashers of some of our rivers, artificially 
raised by locks, which draw off the water 
when it rises toacertain level. On reach- 
ing the Willandra Charlie McPhillamy, 
who was familiar with that part of New 
South Wales, pointed out to me what had 
all the appearance of a dry affluent to the 
river by which we had been journeying, 
and asked me whatI thought of it. I said 
it was a “creek,” or stream bed then dry. 
It certainly seemed to be what I said, and 
yet, in spite of its look, no water ever ran 
from it intothe river. On the contrary, as 
I soon found out, when the river rose as 
it had done when I was travelling with 
Irwin, the turbid waters poured out into 
the country by this gap and ran like an 
original stream through three hundred 
miles of plain which had otherwise been 
wholly dependent on rain and dug wells 
for its supply. We turned down the Wil- 
landra, making for Mossgiel, a large sheep 
station on which my mate had once been 
employed. 

The country could hardly be described 
as interesting. On leaving the Lachlan 
we quitted the region of the big gums, 
while the box-trees grew smaller and more 
dwarfed yet as we got into the heart of the 
plains in the Back-blocks. The billabong 
was then almost empty, save for a few 
pools here and there; its banks and beds 
were covered with dry, wind-shaken reeds, 
around us everywhere was a boundless 
level only broken by a few stray clumps 
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of dismal dwarf boxes that could be seen, 
though not larger in girth than nine inches, 
very many miles away. Fortunately for 
us, the weather changed a little; it no 
longer rained in ceaseless torrents; the 
sky, though sometimes overcast and rarely 
free from clouds, was not a dismal canopy 
of leaden hue; the sun often shone cheer- 
fully and we were rarely quite wet to the 
skin. But we hada week’s journey before 
us yet, and having started from the sepa- 
ration of the river and billabong with 
nothing but flour and some jam in our 
commissariat, we found at the only place 
we expected to get meat that the occu- 
pants of the hut were just then no better 
provided with flesh foods than ourselves. 

There is such a thing as being hungry 
and not being able to eat certain foods. 
Once, in the pages of this magazine, I 
described how 1 absolutely starved for 
four days and a half. I found that exist- 
ing five days on bread and jam while riding 
in the open plains, or while occupying 
oneself for a day or so in succession hunt- 
ing up a strayed horse was almost as un- 
pleasant. I loathed the bread made in 
thin cakes on the coals, known in the col- 
onies as Johnny-cakes, and as for jam, I 
think I have not yet recovered my liking 
for it. We were both almost ready to 
steal a sheep, so keen grew our carnivo- 
rous desires. In the end we absolutely 
refused to touch what we had left and rode 
on fiercely, knowing that we could not be 
very far from the Mossgiel sheep-shed by 
which some Chinamen were living. We 
reached their huts at last, late in the even- 
ing. 

rf dismeunted and walked up to the 
place. Peering into the dirty interior 
dimly lighted by the bush light called a 
slush-lamp, I spied four Chinamen playing 
euchre with a pack of almost indistin- 
guishable cards. They looked up rather 
sulkily on being disturbed. I asked for 
meat, or rather demanded it, having pre- 
viously made up my mind that if there 
was any to be had, I would obtain it at 
any cost, even by fighting. They denied 
they had any, but as I sawa dried piece 
of sheep ribs hanging on a hook, I seized 
hold of it without any circumlocution and 
asked how much they wanted. On pay- 
ment of a shilling I departed with my 
prize, and we repaired to the shearers’ 
hut, at that time of the year quite empty. 

We were perfectly ravenous. It was 
dry salt meat, but to think of wasting time 
in boiling it was ludicrous. We found a 
rude gridiron made of fencing wire in the 
old hut’s fireplace and began grilling. I 
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ate fifteen small chops in rapid succes- 
sion, and Charlie finished the remainder. 
Though the saltness of it was indescriba- 
ble, I never enjoyed a meal more inall my 
life, and shall probably never do so again 
until I ride a hundred miles in keen, bright 
air living on bread and jam. But during 
the whole night I was drinking water. In 
the morning the door of our sleeping hut 
was burst violently open and a big black- 
and-tan collie rushed in, who made instant 
overtures of affection to me and ended by 
leaping into my bunk, where he lay until 
the boundary rider who lived close by 
called to him. Oddly enough, two months 
later I owned that very dog, for when his 
master left Mossgiel, at which I worked 
so long as butcher and milkman, I was 
made a boundary rider myself, and bought 
him. Charlie, my mate, obtained employ- 
ment as well, and was there yet when after 
six months I returned to Melbourne on 
my way home to England. 
MORLEY ROBERTS. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A STONE BOOK. 


THE newly completed north front of 
Westminster Abbey will have attracted 
the notice and the admiration of many 
thousands who pass it in their daily trav- 
elling. The greatness of the architecture 
comes all the fresher upon us for its long 
concealment under piles of scaffolding and 
years of soot and smoke. But compara- 
tively few have time and opportunity to 
study the many-storied sculptures with 
which the noble fagade is covered. Nor, 
indeed, without some words of guidance, 
could they easily read the interpretation 
of them all. 

The north transept, the most frequented 
entrance into Westminster Abbey, is also 
that portion of the exterior to which the 
eyes of foreigners and strangers are first 
attracted, and upon which they rest last 
as they leave the church. It is also the 
more venerable of the two great doorways 
which lead from the sanctuary into the 
Abbey. Until the reign of Henry the 
Seventh, when Abbot Islip completed the 
west window, the western end of the 
church remained in an unfinished and 
ruined state, while the north transept was 
entirely rebuilt by the pious care of Henry 
the Third, and formed the most beautiful 
part of the exterior of his new foundation. 
True it is that through the west door the 
great ceremonials of coronations, of royal 
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weddings and royal funerals, of Ze Deum 
processions to celebrate England’s victo- 
ries, have ever been wont to pass; but 
this ancient custom, probably due to the 
greater space for pageants in the nave, 
never detracted from the superior glories 
of Solomon’s Porch, the “ gate Beautiful,” 
as it was also called. 

Through the north entrance kings and 
queens used to come to pray at the Con- 
fessor’s shrine from the royal palace hard 
by, often with bare feet and wearing sack- 
cloth next the skin, Within the doorway 
they bent their knees in prayer before a 
mighty crucifix, fixed inside the transept, 
as at their coronation they had bowed to 
the cross upon the rood screen. Until the 
days of monastic seclusion had passed 
away, the threshold of the north door was 
never profaned by any lay foot, save that 
of some royal or privileged worshipper ; 
the common folk had to be content with 
the unfinished nave, where the distant 
chanting from the choir and chapels, or 
the voice of a single brother on the rood 
screen, or at the Jesus altar below, was all 
the sound of worship they could hear. 

Even the outside was different then. 
The Abbey church stood in the country 
outside the city walls, fenced in by its 
monastic buildings, and guarded on the 
east by the king’s palace, the north door- 
way turned to the outside world and the 
= gate. 

n the following pages it is proposed 
merely to speak of the sculpture on the 
north front, a stone book similar in its 
symbolic meaning to those of the early 
monastic builders, full of unwritten history. 

When fully finished the whole scheme 
will bring back tothe instructed mind the 
history of the Universal Church in heaven 
and on earth, and will become a poem vast 
in design and in execution. Though yet, 
mainly for need of funds, the work is in- 
complete, enough is done to warrant some 
description, such as I shall venture now 
to give. 

Highest on each buttress left and right 
of the rose window, the ideal Church in 
heaven is represented by the four arch- 
angels, Michael and Gabriel upon the one 
side, Raphael and Uriel upon the other. 

On the tier immediately below the gen- 
eral history of the real Church on earth is 
indicated by typical figures, and beneath 
this again will be found representatives 
— individual history of the Abbey 
itself, 

The great triple doorway, worthily 
named Solomon’s Porch, is the grandest 
portion of the whole scheme, to which the 
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other figures are as it were but adjuncts, 
all converging and leading the eye to this 
point. The reader of the stone book will 
turn oftenest and linger longest over this 
page, where the consummation of the 
Church’s ideal is reached. Here in the 
centre is the Christ enthroned in majesty, 
blessing with raised hand, not, indeed, the 
Church alone, but the whole world. On 
all sides of him are angels, their faces 
turned to the glory radiating from his. In 
the rich mouldings of the doorway are 
more angels, two rows in attitudes of ado- 
ration, casting down their crowns before 
him, or playing on manifold musical in- 
struments. Below the Christ, on a tier of 
lesser thrones, sit the twelve Apostles, all 
except St. Paul, who is here substituted 
for St. Matthias, the companions of our 
Lord’s life on earth. St. Peter, to whom 
the Abbey church is dedicated, is not only 
seated with the other Apostles, but also 
appears again and alone in the apex of 
the gable immediately above, uplifting the 
key, symbolic of his authority. 

Beneath the venerable figures of the 
Apostles is a panel, upon which a proces- 
sion, illustrative of those who have done 
faithful service to God and to man, comes 
from the East and from the West, repre- 
sentative of the spiritual and’ material 
forces at work in the world. There is no 
condemnation, no Last Judgment upon 
this noble portal, as upon the north doors 
of so many other churches; every one 
here looks joyfully upwards in hope- 
ful anticipation of the peace of heaven. 
Upon the east side of this procession are 
grouped the arts and sciences — music, 
painting, sculpture, architecture, letters, 
poetry, history, and philosophy —led by 
the Church — two Benedictine monks, an 
abbot, and an archbishop. Upon the west 
side of it temporal power is here repre- 
sented by the three royal builders of the 
Abbey, Edward the Confessor, Henry the 
Third, and Edward the First. Behind 
them legislation is typified by law, justice, 
and wisdom; war by a crusader and a 
knight, while navigation, astronomy, 
physic, and engineering complete the 
series of figures. 

Upon a corbel which divides the en- 
trance doorway into two, the incarnate 
Saviour and his early infancy are united 
in the humble peasant mother holding in 
her arms the crowned child. Thus the 
divine transfigured Saviour above and the 
divine babe beneath represent together 
the point around which the martyrs, the 
saints, and the angels are gathered, and 
the Church militant on earth and trium- 
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phant in heaven is set forth in the great 
portal as the central teaching of the stone 
book. 

Founders and benefactors to the struc- 
ture, with perhaps the great fathers of the 
Church, will ultimately find fitting places 
upon the still vacant corbels below. No 
certain list of names has yet been drawn 
up, since nothing more can be afforded at 
present, but it is proposed to eventually 
include the Confessor, Henry the Third, 
Edward the First, with their queens, the 
venerable Margaret of Richmond, and 
Elizabeth, the foundress of the dean and 
canons, amongst the statues. 

It is now time to turn back to the begin- 
ning of the book, and proceed to interpret, 
line by line, the story written upon the 
main fagade above the portals. 

The history of the universal Church is 
indicated by the following statues on the 
topmost tier, reading from east to west 
and beginning in the eastern corner, tech- 
nically called the north-east return. 

Latin and Greek Learning. (1) Bede 
and (2) Theodore (0# the north-east re- 
turn). 

The Primitive Church. (3) St. Alban 
and (4) St. Aidan. 

Roman Christianity. (5) St. Augustine 
and (6) St. Paulinus. 

Monastic Institutions. (7) St. Benedict 
and (8) St. Dunstan. 

Missions and Martyrdoms. (9) St. Bon- 
iface and (10) St. Edmund. 

Medieval Learning and Science. (11) 
Roger Bacon and (12) Grostéte (on the 
south-west return). 

First, upon the front, comes the primi- 
tive Church in Great Britain, here em- 
bodied in two early saints (Nos. 3 and 4), 
one St. Alban, the protomartyr of the 
British Church, the other St. Aidan, the 
apostle to Iona. 

A layman anda soldier, St. Alban was 
martyred during the persecution in Brit- 
ain under Diocletian (304) Tradition 
relates that he, a pagan warrior, sheltered 
a Christian teacher in his hut to protect 
him from his persecutors. By his guest 
Alban was converted to Christianity, and 


ardently embraced the new faith. Before |i 


he could be baptized soldiers came to 
drag away his visitor to martyrdom, but 
Alban, concealing his identity beneath the 
teacher’s cloak, gave himself up in the 
place of his friend. When discovered 
he openly acknowledged himself a Chris- 
tian, and was first scourged, then be- 
headed. He wears here the famous cloak, 
and holds his military sword and the 
martyr’s palm. At Verulamium, the place 
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of his birth and martyrdom, the great mon- 
astery of St. Albans was founded in his 
honor. 

The “illustrious ” St. Aidan, Bishop of 
Lindisfarne, is another hero of the prim- 
itive Church, memorable as the first Celtic 
missionary to England. A true mission- 
ary, he travelled on foot throughout the 
savage kingdom of Northumbria, where 
the labors of his predecessor Paulinus (of 
whom I speak later) had been already for- 
gotten, and restored the land again to 
Christianity, churches and schools rising 
as it were beneath his feet. His death- 
bed was in keeping with his ascetic life ; 
he breathed his last (651) stretched upon 
the bare ground, sheltered only by an 
awning and supported by the wooden but- 
tress of Bamborough Church. He was 
buried in his favorite retreat, since called 
Holy Isle in remembrance of the saint. 
The flask of oil in his hand recalls a 
charming legend. Itissaid that St. Aidan 
gave the oil to a priest, who was sent to 
fetch the young King Oswy’s bride, and, 
telling the envoy that he would be over- 
taken by a storm at sea on his return 
journey, ordered him to pour the oil upon 
the waters. The bishop’s prophecy was 
fulfilled, and the stormy sea was quelled 
by the mirac:lous oil, a story with a germ 
of truth in the light of modern experi- 
ments with oil and rough waters. 

St. Augustine bears, like his great name- 
sake, one of the four Latin fathers of the 
Church, a book in one hand; in the other 
is the silver cross, which he carried as 
his only weapon into barbaric Britain. We 
all know the story of Gregory the Great 
and the angel faces of the English boys. 
St. Augustine was the missionary selected 
to convert the countrymen of these attrac- 
tive captives, but, appalled by the tales he 
heard about the cruel pagans, Augustine 
got no further than France on his first at- 
tempt. He returned to the pope, who, 
intolerant of human weakness, forced him 
to try again, and the event justified Greg- 
ory’s severity. Augustine ventured with 
a small band of monks across the Channel, 
and became the first founder of Christian- 
ity in our country, and the first Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

With him is Paulinus, sent from Rome 
by Gregory to the North of England. He 
accompanied the Christian Princess Ethel- 
burga to Northumbria, hoping to convert 
the king, her bridegroom, and his heathen 
land to Christianity —a hope which was 
fulfilled at the time, though, as we have 
seen, ten years after the death of Paulinus 
the mission had collapsed. In Paulinus 
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begins the recognized archiepiscopal suc- 
cession to the see of York. The sculptor 
has evidently read Bede’s description of 
the bishop’s appearance. He is spoken 
of as “ tall with a slight stoop, black hair, 
a thin face, aquiline nose, an aspect at 
once venerable and awe-striking.” It was 
under Paulinus’s beneficent influence that 
the great peace reigned in the hitherto 
rude and barbarous realm of northern 
Britain, when it was said a woman and her 
infant might walk “ unharmed from sea to 
sea,” when brazen drinking cups were 
placed over every spring of water on the 
highroads and no man durst take them 
away. Those days of peace lasted, how- 
ever, but a short time, and were followed 
by a year “hateful to all good men,” after 
the kings of Wales and Mercia had dev- 
astated Northumbria and slain the good 
Edwin at Hatfield (633). 

When his friend and convert’s head was 
brought to him at York all Paulinus’s cour- 
age forsook him; he was not indeed the 
stuff of which martyrs are made, and he 
fled to the South and settled down as 
Bishop of Rochester, where he ended his 
days in tranquillity. 

Monastic institutions find fitting repre- 
sentatives in St. Benedict and the tough 
Englishman St. Dunstan. 

Benedict, patriarch of the monks of the 
West, and founder of the great Benedic- 
tine order, is an essential figure on a Ben- 
edictine abbey. His bare head is bent in 
prayer; his cowl hangs down behind; he 
wears the simple habit of his order, a pro- 
test in his own day against the ever in- 
creasing luxury and splendor of the great 
ecclesiastics at Rome, He holds in one 
hand an asperge, with which he seems 
prepared to sprinkle holy water in bless- 
ing on all his numerous foundations, and 
on Westminster in particular. The cup 
and serpent, a very favorite emblem, usu- 
ally belongs to St. John the Evangelist, 
who is said to have been offered a cup of 
poison at the holy supper, a serpent rising 
warningly from the vessel as the saint was 
about to drink. A different legend is told 
about St. Benedict. Two flasks of wine 
were sent to him as a gift; as he went the 
messenger hid one of the presents behind 
a rock, intending to call for it on his way 
back. When he presented the one flask 
to Benedict, the saint took no direct no- 
tice of the theft, but only bade the boy 
beware of some unknown danger on his 
homeward path. When the thief went to 
find his stolen booty, a snake hissed from 
the flask, and dropping it in terror he 
rushed back and confessed his fault. 





To St. Benedict a chapel on the south 
side of the Abbey is dedicated, and his 
head, which was presented to the Abbot 
of Westminster by Edward the Third, 
who is said to have brought it from Fleury, 
was one of the most sacred relics here. 

St. Dunstan, a statesman more than an 
ecclesiastic, stands by Benedict’s side as 
the severe reformer of the monastic orders 
in Britain. In his youth he early showed 
a passionate love of music, carrying his 
harp with him wherever he went, and a 
zest for knowledge which made him fa- 
mous but roused the envy of his kinsmen. 
A brutal and unprovoked assault they 
made upon him brought him to death’s 
door, and with recovered health he took 
the vows of the Benedictine order. He 
was, after various misunderstandings be- 
tween himself and Edmund, king of the 
West Saxons, advanced to be Abbot of 
Glastonbury, and remained till Edmund’s 
death, and throughout the reigns of his 
successors, Edred and Edgar, the chief 
minister of state. Dunstan’s chief quali- 
fication for a monkish life was his rigid 
asceticism, and he waged a deadly war 
against the married clergy, tyrannizing 
also severely over the boy king Edgar. 
He is represented in his archiepiscopal 
robes as Archbishop of Canterbury ; in his 
hand are the red-hot pincers with which, 
the story goes, he pinched the nose of the 
devil, who unwarily intruded, in the shape 
of a beautiful woman, into his ceil at 
Glastonbury. Dunstan, who used to em- 
ploy his leisure by working in metals, had 
turned his eell into a forge, so snatched up 
the nearest weapon to expel the fiend. A 
suggestion that he should hold a sprig of 
the famous Glastonbury thorn was unfor- 
tunately too late to be carried out. A 
charter given by St. Dunstan to the Abbey 
was long looked on as genuine, but later 
historians have been obliged to reject as 
spurious all charters earlier than that of 
the Confessor, and it is only by a vague 
tradition that any connection between the 
archbishop, who is even said to have been 
abbot here, and Westminster —a small, 
obscure monastery in those days, if one 
existed at all —can be maintained. 

Missionaries and martyrs find fitting 
representatives in two Englishmen, one 
originally a humble monk who rose to be 
the primate of Germany, the other a royal 
saint and martyr. 

St. Boniface, the apostle of Germany, is 
one of the most striking characters in the 
history of the Church. His early years, 
passed in an English monastery, were 
spent in revolving dreams of missionary 
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labors. His first mission to Frisia was an 
abortive one, but, undaunted, he pilgrim- 
aged to Rome, and won the approbation 
of Pope Gregory the Second for his am- 
bitious project, the conversion of the 
savage German tribes. Boniface plunged 
into the depths of pathless German for- 
ests, amongst heathen whose altars reeked 
with human blood. Successful in con- 
verting thousands to Christianity, he was 
ordained a bishop at Rome (723) by the 
approving pope, and returned to his wild 
see. He struck the final blow against 
paganism in Germany when with his own 
hands he hewed to the earth the sacred 
oak of Geismar, and instead of the peace- 
ful pastoral staff might well have been 
represented here leaning on the axe, in 
restful contemplation of his successful 
labors. The Bible, pierced by a sword, in 
one hand, typifies the struggle in which he 
fought and conquered, with the Scripture 
for his only weapon. 

St. Edmund, the martyr-king of East 
Anglia, is a familiar figure, and always 
known by the arrows in his hand, the En- 
glish St. Sebastian. The story of his 
martyrdom is a peculiarly touching one, 
told, as it is said to have been, by one of 
his old soldiers to Athelstan. The king, 
so the legend says, gave himself up to his 
enemies, his great hope being that by the 
sacrifice of himself he would save his 
unhappy people. The Danes, having at- 
tempted in vain to make him deny Christ, 
first scourged him with rods, then binding 
him to a tree shot arrows at him, and 
finally cut off his head. A pretty legend 
tells how a wolf guarded the king’s head 
till it could receive honorable burial. On 
the place of his martyrdom rose the fa- 
mous cathedral and monastery of St. 
Edmundsbury — St. Edmund’s. In the 
Abbey he is commemorated by a chapel 
dedicated to him, which chapel was re- 
garded as only nextin sanctity to the royal 
- chapel of St. Edward, and was used as a 
burial-place for the relatives of sovereigns. 
Edmund’s figure may also be seen within 
the Abbey, linked three times over — 
twice in the chapel of Henry the Seventh, 
once in the chantry of Henry the Fifth — 
with that of the Confessor. 

In the corners east and west are typical 
representatives of learning (Nos. 1, 2; 11 
and 12). 

The Venerable Bede (Beda), “ our first 
truly national scholar and author, the fa- 
ther of our history,” stands, his bowed 
head shadowed by the Benedictine cowl, 
absorbed in writing upon the page of his 
famous history. A humble monk of Jar- 
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row, he spent his whole life in one mon- 
astery, his constant pleasure “learning, 
or teaching, or writing.” From him we 
learn the lives and legends of those En- 
glish saints, martyrs, and ecclesiastics 
who flourished from the landing of St. 
Augustine to his own days, told with a 
gentleness free from controversy rare in 
those days of bitter theological strife. He 
literally dictated the last chapter of his 
history till his breath failed him, and with 
the words “All is finished now,” and 
chanting the “Glory to God,” he expired, 
stretched upon the hard pavement, his 
head pillowed in the arms of one of his 
weeping scholars (755). In him, “ first 
among English scholars, first among En- 
glish theologians, first among English 
historians,” as Mr. Green expresses it, 
“the whole learning of the age seemed to 
be summed up,” and in him “ our literature 
strikes its roots.” 

His companion here and elder contem- 
porary, Theodore, the Greek Archbishop 
of Canterbury, sent (668) from Rome to 
secure England to the power of the pope, 
after the Papal victory at Whitby, is se- 
lected as the pioneer of Greek learning in 
England. Born in St. Paul’s city, Tarsus, 
he came in his old age to Canterbury, 
bringing with him stcres of learning from 
the East to enrich his adopted country. 

Medizval learning and science find their 
embodiment here, round the western cor- 
ner, in the figures of Roger Bacon and 
Robert Grostéte, Bishop of Lincoln. Both 
were Franciscans, both studied at Oxford, 
where Bacon is said to have known and 
come under the influence of the elder 
scholar. Grostéte witnessed that great 
political event, the confirmation of Magna 
Charta. Not only was his personal influ- 
ence most widespread, but for two centu- 
ries and more after his death his was the 
greatest name in English literature, in 
physical and mental philosophy as in the- 
ology. Bacon’s influence in our literature 
is only second to Grostéte’s. With Ox- 
ford Bacon is peculiarly connected ; after 
his condemnation and imprisonment for 
heresy by a chapter of Franciscans at 
Paris (1278) he is said to have returned to 
die at his favorite university. 

In the line below the church typical fig- 
ures connected with the history of the 
Abbey are arranged as follows, beginning 
to read, as before, from the north-east 
corner : — 

Monastic History. (1) Matthew of West- 
minster. 

Printing. (2) William Caxton. 

Early Abbots. (3) Wulsinus ; (4) Edwin. 
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Royal Benefactors and their Queens. 
(5) Richard the Second; (6) Anne of Bo- 
hemia; (7) Henry the Fifth ; (8) Katharine 
of Valois. 

Abbots who were Benefactors to the 
Structure. (9) Ware ; (10) Littington. 

Deans of the new Foundation, (11) 
Goodman ; (12) Williams. 

Matthew of Westminster, the name 
ascribed to the unknown author of the 
“ Flores Historiarum,” is “here given as a 
representative of the monks who wrote 
chronicles while in the monastery of West- 
minster. He embodies and recalls to mind 
the Westminster historians, Sulcardus, 
the oldest chronicler of the Abbey, who 
is said to have lived in the time of William 
the Conqueror, and dedicated his manu- 
script to Abbot Vitalis; John Flete, prior 
in 1456, whose manuscript is treasured in 
our chapter library; Richard Sporley, 1430 
to 1490, whose history appears to have 
been a copy of Flete’s with a few minor 
alterations; John Felix, a monk in the 
time of Henry the Eighth, whose history, 
much injured by fire, is still amongst the 
Cottonian manuscripts. Among the names 
of the Abbey historians one who belonged 
toalater time, Richard Widmore, librarian 
here in the eighteenth century, must not 
be forgotten ; his history is quite invalu- 
able, compiled as it was by one who had 
access to the archives. 

William Caxton, the companion figure 
to Matthew of Westminster, may fairly be 
claimed as belonging tothe Abbey. His 
printing-press was set up in the Almonry ; 
his early books bore the words “In the 
Abbey of Westminster ” on the title-page ; 
his grave is close by the north door, in 
St. Margaret’s Churchyard. In him we 
reverence the first introducer of printing 
into our country, and a Westminster ab- 
bot, Esteney, whose statue fills a niche 
below, was the patron to whom Caxton 
owed a quiet asylum within the precincts. 
The figure of Caxton here is copied from 
the best authenticated portrait of him ex- 
tant, that inan illuminated MS. now inthe 
Lambeth library, which has been engraved 
by Strutt. 

Wulsinus is interesting as the repre- 
sentative of Edgar and Dunstan’s tradi- 
tionary foundation at Westminster. He is 
said to have been abbot here between 966 
and 970, but was afterwards promoted to 
the bishopric of Sherburn, and on his death 
honored as a saint. Two monks of the 
same name are here recalled in one figure, 
a figure which, rapt, as it appears, in an 
ecstatic vision, resembles the obscure 
brother Wulsinus rather than the bishop 





and abbot. Of this Wulsinus, an aged 
monk of Worcester much reverenced for 
his sanctity, we are told a legend closely 
connected with the historical foundation 
of the Abbey. While the Confessor was 
hesitating where to establish the monas- 
tery he had vowed to dedicate to St. Peter, 
the saint himself appeared in a vision to 
the monk Wulsinus. To him he described 
a place in the west of London called Thor- 
ney, “which I chose and love, which I 
formerly consecrated with my own hands, 
honored with my presence, and made illus- 
trious with my miracles. This let the 
king, by my command, restore and make 
a dwelling of monks; stately build and 
amply endow; it shall be no less than the 
House of God and the Gates of Heaven.” 
The famous church, reared in obedience to 
this vision by the Confessor, afterwards 
restored and endowed by his successors, 
may well find a corner upon its walls to 
commemorate the obscure monk Wul- 
sinus. 

Edwin, the Confessor’s friend and 
chosen abbot, stands by the side of Wul- 
sinus. Beneath his care the building of 
the Abbey church proceeded, and he it was 
who presided at the consecration on Inno- 
cents’ Day, 1065, when the saintly king 
lay dying in his palace close by. On the 
following Christmas day the Conqueror 
was crowned in the completed church, 
Edwin, as abbot, taking a prominent part 
in the ceremony. 

Richard the Second is placed here as 
one of the early kings who most loved and 
cared for the Abbey. Beneath, in the 
portico, the small figures of the Confessor 
and Henry the Third are, as we have seen, 
in the tympanum; and at some future day 
it is hoped that the large statues of these 
first founders of the Abbey, and others of 
like importance, will be placed on each 
side of the central doorway; for them 
these places of honor below are reserved. 
To Richard’s benefactions the monastery 
owed much, notably the richly decorated 
porch (which stood as late as the seven- 
teenth century) before the portico, of 
which no trace now remains, Within the 
Abbey much still reminds us of the un- 
happy and beautiful king. There is the 
tomb he raised over the remains of his 
loved and lost first consort Anne, where 
his own (reputed) body was afterwards laid 
by the remorseful Henry the Fifth. The 
traces of paintings on the walls in two 
places recall his favorite badge of the 
white hart. In the sacrarium where he 
was crowned and married, his portrait, 
from which this figure was copied, now 
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hangs. He was, in truth,as Dean Stanley 
calls ; him, “a_ peculiarly Westminster 
king.” 

The hero of Agincourt, the darling of 
his people, was also deeply attached to the 
Abbey. Here he helda Ze Deum service 
in gratitude for his great victory. In the 
famous Jerusalem Chamber, by the side 
of his dying father, he cast away the sins 
and follies of his youth, and was shortly 
afterwards crowned in the Abbey king of 
England and of France. With money 
{one thousand marks yearly) that he 
granted to the monastery the building of 
the nave was pushed on vigorously in his 
reign, under the superintendence of that 
architect Whittington, immortalized by 
the nursery story. Henry’s funeral was 
one of the most splendid the Abbey has 
ever witnessed, and a unique event in a 
church, the king’s three chargers, gor- 
geously caparisoned, were led behind his 
funeral effigy all up the nave and choir to 
the altar. One can imagine the bewildered 
prancing of the fiery steeds on the uneven 
pavement in the glare of wax lights and 
the waving of banners. 

By his side is fitly placed the figure of 
his French queen, the ancestress of the 
Tudor dynasty. 

Richard de Ware is the first abbot rep- 
resented here with the mitre, an honor 
which has belonged to Westminster since 
the days of Abbot Laurence — to whom I 
shall refer later on. For two reasons 
Ware is selected as a representative abbot 
and benefactor. He it was who bronght 
the ancient mosaic pavement before the 
altar from Rome about the year 1267, In 
the hand of his statue is a book; this is 
his famous manuscript, the “Consuetu- 
dines,” a valuable account of the customs 
of the Westminster monastery, the original 
of which was unfortunately burnt in the 
Cotton Library (1731), the same fire in 
which the manuscript of Felix was in- 
jured. 

Nicholas Littlington succeeded Arch- 
bishop Langham, whose figure is placed 
beneath, and spent the money left for the 
purpose by his predecessor in improving 
and rebuilding the monastic buildings, 
which had fallen into some decay. He 
also finished the south and west sides of 
the cloisters, a model of which he holds in 
his hand. 

His head, which is copied here, may be 
seen carved over the entrance to the pres- 
ent deanery, part of which he built, as 
also the organist’s house in the cloisters, 
which still bears the name of Littlington 
Towers. In the chapter library is pre- 
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served his bequest, the famous Littlington 
missal, which is to be the first publication 
of the Henry Bradshawe Society. 

Gabriel Goodman, the second dean of 
Elizabeth’s new collegiate body, is chosen 
to represent the first dean and chapter, 
since he spent nearly the whole reign of 
the maiden queen at Westminster, and 
died only two years before his friend and 
patroness. He was made a prependary in 
1550, the date of Elizabeth’s foundation, 
and succeeded Billas deanin 1561. Dean 
Stanley calls him the “ real founder of the 
present establishment, the Edwin of a 
second conquest.” He holds the new 
collegiate statutes drawn up by his pre- 
decessor Bill. His portrait bust upon his 
monument in the Abbey has been copied 
here. Another Welsh dean, John Wil- 
liams, is appropriately placed by Good- 
man’s side; he was educated at Ruthin, a 
school founded by Goodman. Williams 
deserves a foremost place amongst the 
benefactors to the Abbey. He not only 
repaired the structure, which had fallen 
into great decay, and put up some new 
statues, including one of Abbot Islip, in 
the west front, but conferred a great and 
lasting benefit upon the chapter by con- 
verting a waste lumber room into the 
present library. He is here represented, 
after the portraits which hang in the dean- 
ery and in the chapter library, in his robes 
as lord keeper, with the greatseal. He 
succeeded Bacon in this office, and held 
the seal for four years. 

Four abbots, who were all special bene- 
factors to the monastery, have been se- 
lected to fill the niches on each side of the 
windows below this line — Laurence and 
Langham on one side, Esteney and Islip 
on the other. Laurence, abbot in the 
reign of Henry the Second, it was who 
obtained —no doubt by the expenditure 
of much money — the honor of wearing 
the mitre for his successors from Pope 
Alexander the Third, as also the episcopal 
ring and the gloves, But the pope’s per- 
mission only arrived after the death of the 
old Abbot of Westminster, who never, 
therefore, wore these marks of royal favor ; 
but though he is depicted without the 
mitre, yet it should not be forgotten that 
he is the first Abbot of Westminster who 
has a claim to it, and he therefore holds 
the Papal bull which granted the favor. 
It was Laurence also whoat last procured 
the canonization of Edward the Confessor 
from Rome, and superintended, in the pres- 
ence of Henry the Second and Thomas & 
Becket, the first opening of the king’s 
tomb, and the removal of the body to a 
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richer shrine. The robes in which the 
saint was wrapped were made into three 
copes by the abbot, who also drew from 
the finger the famous ring, given to Ed- 
ward by St. John in the disguise of a pil- 
grim, as may be seen in the legends upon 
the frieze in the royal chapel. 

The companion figure, Simon Langham, 
dressed in his archiepiscopal robes, wear- 
ing the gloves, and holding the archie- 
piscopal staff, is copied from his effigy 
upon the tomb in St. Benedict’s Chapel. 
The only Abbot of Westminster who was 
elevated to the rank of cardinal, and also 
of Archbishop of Canterbury, was, in spite 
of successive ecclesiastical honors, ever 
faithful to the Abbey and buried there, 
where his father had been laid before him, 
by his own request, though he died abroad 
while on a mission to the pope at Avignon. 
His body remained three years in a grave 
at Avignon, while the tomb in the Abbey 
was prepared for it. To him the Abbey 
owed much, and the monastery was, in- 
deed, practically re-founded by his munifi- 
cence. During his tenure of office as 
abbot (1349-62) he not only paid the large 
debts contracted beneath the rule of his 
predecessor, and during the terrible Black 
Death of 1348, but brought the monks 
under excellent discipline after years of 
lax rule, thus making himself unpopular 
with the older brethren. The building of 
the nave, which had long been at a stand- 
still, was pushed on vigorously under 
Langham, and with his bequests by his 
successor, Littlington, of whom I have al- 
ready spoken. By his will he left about 
200,000/, to the structure, the money spent 
by Littlington. It must not be forgotten 
that Langham was a statesman as well as 
an ecclesiastic, holding the posts of lord 
treasurer, and lord chancellor succes- 
sively. 

The statues of Esteney and Islip are 
placed together here ; both were benefac- 
tors to the fabric, and they are both-buried 
in the Abbey, the one in St. John the 
Baptist’s Chapel, the other in the small 
chapel next to this, called after his name. 
To Esteney we owe the completion of the 
vaultings of the nave, and he built most of 
the great west window. It may be men- 
tioned in his honor that he kept the work 
always under his personal direction, su- 
perintending every detail of the architec- 
ture himself. He it was who protected the 
queen of Edward the Fourth, when she 
and her children took sanctuary to escape 
the wrath of Richard the Third, and the 
abbot had to use his influence to persuade 
her to part with her sons, and afterwards 





to trust herself and her five daughters to 
Richard’s honor. It will be observed that 
his figure holds the key of the sanctuary, 
and he also wears one of the famous copes 
made from the Confessor’s robes in Lau- 
rence’s days. 

Islip is memorable as the abbot beneath 
whose rule the beautiful new chapel of 
Henry the Seventh was built. He laid the 
foundation stone with his own hands (on 
the 24th of January, 1503), in the presence 
of the king and his venerable mother, 
Margaret of Richmond, whose statue will 
be amongst those of the benefactors in the 
portico. In his time the western towers 
were completed as far as the roof, and in 
his hand the sculptor has placed a small 
model of the west end; he also added 
some rooms to the deanery, and a curious 
little gallery called the “Abbot’s Pew.” 
He designed a central tower and lantern 
with a chime of bells, but the central piers 
were not strong enough to support it, and 
the scheme was abandoned, to be taken up 
again by Sir Christopher Wren and again 
dropped. Abbot Islip justly deserves the 
name of the “Great Builder.” He died, 
fortunately for himself, in 1532, before the 
dissolution of the monastery, and received 
a sumptuous funera!; his tomb has long 
been destroyed, but his rebus, an eye and 
a boy slipping from a branch, still remains 
in the frieze of his little chapel. 

It has been impossible in one article to 
give more than a few details about each 
of the above figures, and to indicate the 
reasons why each was chosen; but if any 
additional interest has been added to the 
sculpture on the north transept by these 
inadequate hints as to its purpose and 
meaning, the object of this paper has been 
amply fulfilled. Emity T. BRADLEY. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MUQADDAM OF SPINS. 

**A mote dancing in a sunbeam —the sun has set — 
the mote is gone— whither? —into a brother’s eye, 
perchance. Well, if he be a true brother, it is safer 
there than in the sun,’’ — Dark Sayings, by an Utterer. 


WE all belong, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to the Society for “ Protection 
against the Unknown.” Dogs sniff at 
new-comers. We shrink from death, from 
unfamiliar names, from new authors. With 
crafty, half-averted eye we scan the titles 
of books, of magazine articles, and, re- 
pelled by a new combination of letters, we 
elect to pass by on the other side. Now, 
before the wary reader has had time to 
withdraw that cautious, suspicious eye 
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from this page, let me hasten to fix and 
perchance soften it by explaining that 
«The Muqaddam of Spins,” in Anglo- 
Indian parlance, only means “ The Chief 
of Spinsters””— Boss, more in virtue of 
years, and “far-off, old, unhappy things, 
and battles long ago,” than in virtue of 
social position. 

_ _ She, whose story is here told, was en- 

dowed at birth with gifts and graces not a 
few ; beauty, wit, good-nature ; a charming 
voice anda grand talent pour la société ; 
amoral nature, the texture of which was 
not perhaps as tough as cocoanut fibre, 
but which might wear well, if no great 
strain were put upon it; and a heart as 
true as steel. But, alas! who must needs 
step in at her christening, but the invisi- 
ble, uninvited, malicious fairy godmother ! 
—her decree being that saddest of all 
mortal decrees—‘“ Of love that never 
found its earthly close.” ‘ To love and to 
ride away ” was to be the rule of the road 
for all the girl’s suitors. 

“Call the child Pipette, and take that 
bottle of Fer Bravais out of the room, and 
never let me see it again. As for the 
doctor, he’s the image of a duck-billed 
platypus.” So spoke Mrs. Trenchard to 
her attendant, whiie the little French doc- 
tor, in coat lined with otter-skin, stood 
grimacing on the hearth-rug. Mrs. Trench- 
ard was lying in the Valley of the Shadow 
of Death, her four months old infant was 
lying in the Valley of the Shadow of Life 
—Iknow not which the darkest, know 
notI. ‘Mais, madame I’affaiblissement 
est extréme,” and the little doctor ad- 
vanced murmuring “fer bravais et la pi- 
pette;” but Mrs. Trenchard turned her 
face wearily to the wall. A week later, a 
mound in a French cemetery hid /es beaux 
restes de Madame Trenchard, whose play 
of humor and handsome face had made her 
a striking personality in the world in which 
she lived, and Pipette was handed over to 
the care of an easy-going, scheming mar- 
ried cousin, Mrs. Candy, who allowed the 
child to grow up in her own nursery, sent 
her at the age of ten to a second-rate 
school in Brussels, and at eighteen fetched 
her home to Weedington to enjoy the so- 
cial amenities of a garrison town. Here 
Pipette danced, flirted, picnicked, rode to 
hounds when friends gave her a mount, 
and got herself well, or rather ill, talked 
about. Poor little Pipette! Mirth loving, 
mirth: provoking, she was an attractive 
mark for men’s admiration and women’s 
envy Something of her history, as years 
went on, may be gathered from the desul- 
tory remarks of friends (séc). 
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“ Oh yes,” Mrs. A. would say ; “ Pipette 
Trenchard was engaged years and years 
ago to Frank Somers, but he broke off 
owing to some fracas about marriage set- 
tlements. Her solicitors, Mum & Budget, 
thought him grasping; but I forget the 
outs and ins.” 

“I knew her first when Charlie Bess- 
borough, now Lord Aldine, was paying her 
great attention,” said Mrs. B. “ He was 
on the verge of declaring himself when 
Mrs. Candy spoilt all. She locked them 
into the conservatory the night of the Pel- 
hams’ dance, and lost the key. Charlie 
lost his temper —didn’t propose. Mrs. 
Candy had out-manceuvred herself, ard 
Pipette suffered.” 

“But Mrs. Candy’s most unscientific 
stroke was played in the Ferrers affair,” 
added Mrs. Z. 

Marmaduke Ferrers had in truth loved 
the girl, and Pipette had given him her 
heart. No word had yet been spoken, but 
Captain Ferrers’s whole being was cen- 
tring round the thought of Pipette as a 
wife. She was mot his ideal woman; her 
surroundings offended his taste. Many 
things in her manner, in her character, 
jarred upon his finer sense. But he loved 
her, and saw her adaptability and chame- 
leon-like capacity for taking on the color 
of her environment. He also believed in 
his own inherent power to raise her toand 
keep her at a higher level of culture and 
refinement than she had yet reached. 

‘“* We must go to town soon for the day, 
Pipette,” said Mrs. Candy; “I’ve got to 
be fitted by Mrs. Bracegirdle. I shall 
drop you out at Marmaduke Ferrers’s 
rooms, and be back in twenty minutes to 
lunch there. I'll send him a line to say 
we're coming.” 

The line was forgotten, but the two 
ladies started for town next day. Pipette 
was set down at g Jermyn Street, while 
her cousin went on to Mrs. Bracegirdle’s. 
Captain Marmaduke Ferrers was at home, 
having just breakfasted. He saw Pipette 
enter with astonishment, deepening into 
annoyance. She attempted to explain, 
then grew defiant before his frigid man- 
ner. And when Mrs. Candy entered 
breathless from the hands of her dress- 
maker an hour late, she found Marmaduke 
coldly supercilious and the girl half fright- 
ened, half indignant. 

“I see you continue to worship at the 
shrine of the great god Hugger Mugger,” 
he said, as he handed the ladies into their 
hansom. 

“Oh! what have I done?” whisperec 
Pipette, with sad, beseeching eyes. 
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“It’s not what you have done —it is 
what you are,” and he bowed with a chill- 
ing, sarcastic air. 

Pipette saw no more of Marmaduke. 
His regiment was ordered to Canada, and 
Pipette herself went out to India to live 
with her haif brother, Richard Trenchard, 
fifteen years her senior. Mr. Trenchard 
belonged to the uncovenanted Civil Ser- 
vice, and was full of the grievances of that 
long-suffering body. He was entirely de- 
partmental, and entwined from top to toe 
in ddue tape (I think I am right in saying 
that the uncovenanted C. S. are not al- 
lowed to use red tape). He wasa tall, pale, 
stiff man, without the faintest sense of 
humor, with an aggrieved tone in his voice 
as of one who had been sinned against 
past forgiveness. He had a way of turn- 
ing his head and shoulders when ad- 
dressed, as if he were carved out of one 
solid block of wood and had no pivot on 
which his neck could revolve. 

Pipette became very popular at Kali- 
jigaum, which isa large civil and military 
station in the Deccan. She was invited 
everywhere, and often seemed on the verge 
of marriage, when suddenly her gourd 
would wither in a night —the desire of 
her eyes become the desire of other eyes. 
The blight of the fairy godmother came to 
blast all her buds of hope. Pipette was 
ever ready to flirt with the commander-in- 
chief ; to drive with the collector’s lonely 
wife —he had only one, but a great many 
people in India have more, it is only a 
question of pigment ; and she was equally 
ready to sit up at night with the American 
missionary’s sick baby, while the worn-out 
mother and aya slept. 

Pipette came very near marrying Major 
Fazakerly of the artillery—very, very 
near. But he happened to overhear her 
mimicking his bad Hindustani to Captain 
Duftar, the Persian interpreter, and his 
vanity being greater than his love, 
swamped it, and Pipette was left lament- 
ing. 

Years rolled on, and her hair, which was 
of that wavy silver-gold not often seen, 
showed more of the silver and less of the 
gold, and the slender figure was growing 
set and plump. But still Pipette looked 
young and débonnaire. 

“The Muqaddam of Spins has gone, 
like Jephthah’s daughter, to bewail her 
spinsterhood upon the mountains,” wrote 
Mr. Hoskins, the judge, to his wife at 
home. Pipette and her brother had gone 
up to the charming hill-station of Tundarat 
to spend the hot weather. 

“Richard, when I die you are to be 





sure to put ‘ Pipette, Mugaddam of Spins,’ 
on my tombstone, and nothing else, mind,” 
said Pipette one morning at breakfast. 
“A woman of your age shouldn’t talk 
nonsense,” elied, Mr. Trenchard testily, 
turning his head and shoulders em masse 
towards Pipette, and looking out through 
her at the distant view. It was a way he 


had. He never looked a¢ anybody, but . 


always through or beyond. It was ver 
aggravating, and made people long to pull 
his nose or his hair, or to strike him across 
the mouth with the back of the hand, or 
offer some other atrocious indignity. “A 
woman come to your years, I repeat, should 
not talk foolishly. I hope you and I have 
other and more useful things to think of 
than our tombstones.” Then rising, he 
walked with his deliberate step and air of 
protest towards his office, which was at 
the end of the verandah, in a small, de- 
tached bungalow. 

“If my age is so prodigious, what must 
your own be, my good man!” laughed 
Pipette. Poor Pipette! she was feeling 
very sore at heart that day —for she had 
just heard that Marmaduke Ferrers was in 
Tundarat on a month’s leave. His regi- 
ment wasin the Deccan, and he had come 
up to share the Hermitage with his friends 
the Oakleys. Rumor said he admired 
Kate lina handsome, gypsy-dark 
girl just fresh from home. Colonel Fer- 
rers was now fifty, and his hyacinthine 
locks were beginning to thin on the tem- 
ples and turn grey. 

“Tt must be Panorama Point to-day,” 
cried Kate. She was mounted on Hyder, 
a Cabul pony, and was waiting the escort 
of Colonel Ferrers for an afternoon ride. 
“Old Silver is game for the dizzy steep, 
isn’t he?” 

The colonel assented, not quite certain 
that old Silver’s master was equally 
“game.” Marmaduke was feeling the 
effects of climate. 

“* We shall have to go in Indian file most 
of the way, which is a position I shall find 
distinctly tantalizing, with Miss Oakley 
for my companion,” said he. 

“Well, you must be content to follow 
the leader to-day ;” and Kate set off ata 
smart pace on her sturdy cob, followed by 
the white charger. 

Pipette, in riding gear, had caught from 
her verandah, which overlooked the Her- 
mitage, the words “ Panorama Point.” 
Her heart was hot within her as she saw 
(herself unseen) the riders wind up the 
avenue, Colonel Ferrers’s handsome face 
bent down over the saddle-bow towards 
the bright face of Kate Oakley. “I, too, 
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will ride to Panorama Point,” thought 
Pipette. “Kate shall learn from me how 
cold-blooded and cruel Marmaduke can 
be.” Revenge is sweet even to a sweet- 
natured woman. Untrue; but said as a 
concession to Diogenes and other tubbers. 
And so Pipette rode forward on her little 
grey Arab, which was as dear to her as a 
daughter. 

The path to Panorama Point turns off 
abruptly from the main road at a corner 
where a clump of trees, overarching, form 
a kind of bower known as the Chota 
Tope. The riders had passed this, just 
as Pipette came up, and saw to her dismay 
that Kate was heading the line of march, 
the colonel following. She had hoped to 
get directly behind the girl, and on some 
pretext or other to cause her to lag behind, 
thereby securing time and occasion to pour 
“the leprous distilment” into her ear. 
But her plan was balked. To follow and 
chance an opportunity for mischief, was 
all that remained to her, and so a third 
figure on horseback was seen rounding the 
corner that led on to the perilous path. 
Panorama Point is only to be reached after 
an hour’s riding at a very slow pace along 
what at first sight looks like the bare face 
of aprecipice, but which nearer inspection 
shows to be a very narrow path. On one 
side there is a descent more or less abrupt 
of twelve hundred or fifteen hundred feet 
into the gorge below; on the other a slop- 
ing acclivity dotted with Karinda bushes 
and a few trees; a road requiring a quiet 
hill pony, strong nerves, and a steady 
head. Panorama Point is a huge spur of 
the mountain, and affords standing room 
for a goodly cavalcade when reached ; but 
the access to it is not easy, and a ride to 
Panorama Point is regarded in the light 
of an adventure. 

Kate, with her ghorawallach or groom 
at Hyder’s head, was making her way at 
a rapid pace along the mountain-side, old 
Silver picking his steps gingerly behind, 
distrustful in some measure of the straight 
and narrow way; and a good many yards 
behind the colonel Pipette, her heart beat- 
ing fast, and her little Arab stepping along 
in proud emulation of the charger’s stride. 
On rode the three, and no word broke the 
stillness. Colonel Ferrers never turned his 
head, and Pipette did not know if he heard 
the sound of her horse’s feet, for the wind 
was blowing in her face. Kate was now 
far ahead, and had disappeared from sight 
round acurve. Pipette looked across the 
long valley. Range after range of weird, 
flat-topped masses of hill stretched away 
toa goiden sea. A huge, square mass of 
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purple mountain, with a fantastic rock 
pepper-pot jutting out from its side, dom- 
inated the foreground. There was beauty, 
the beauty of “a land that is very far off,” 
and it touched Pipette with a feeling of 
awe for “the incomparable pomp of eve.” 
Turning her dazzled eyes once more ahead, 
she saw the charger stop. With a stifled 
groan his rider slid from the saddle and 
fell heavily on the side nearest the upland 
slope. In an instant Pipette was on the 
ground beside him, her arm _ passed 
through the bridle of her horse. Silver 
had moved on a few paces. Pipette knelt 
down and raised Marmaduke’s head, mois- 
tening his brow with eau-de-Cologne. He 
was in adead faint. Presently he came to 
himself, and staggered to his feet. 

‘*] never had a good head —shouldn’t 
have risked playing the fool, but — er, I 
beg your pardon. I —ah, see I—ah, owe 
my recovery to a—a stranger.” Here 
giddiness again overcame him, and he 
would have fallen had not Pipette caught 
him, and let him down gently on to the 
bank. He was pale and trembling all 
over. “This is pretty humiliating,” he 
muttered. 

“Shut your eyes,” said Pipette, who 
was a woman of action, “I will lead you 
homé.” 

He leant back, half unconscious, while 
Pipette stood by full of anxious fears, with 
a tide of awakened early love flooding her 
heart. Her reverie was broken in upon 
by the sound of hoofs, and round the curve 
came Kate on her Cabulee. Pipette went 
to meet her. 

*“ Miss Trenchard!—you here! What 
is the matter? Has Colonel Ferrers been 
thrown?” and the girl looked from one to 
the other with strained expression and 
parted lips. 

“Colonel Ferrers turned giddy and 
faint. Will you ride home and send the 
tonga to wait at the Chota Tope? Your 
man can take Silver and my horse. I will 
guide Colonel Ferrers to the main road 
when he is able to move.” 

“ As you please,” answered Kate, witha 
shrug. She hated to see a man ata dis- 
advantage. The animal instinct which 
induces flocks and herds to close round 
and trample upon a sick member of their 
kind was strongly latent within her, (Con- 
cessions to Diogenes, sops to Cerberus, 
always on hand, you see.) She had no 
sympathy with the sick or sorry, and she 
relegated Colonel Ferrers then and there 
to the limbo of the aged and incurable — 
to “the portion of weeds and out-worn 
faces.” She was not sorry for him — only 
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angry with him; and underlying the hot 
rebellion of her spirit there was a subtle 
sense of a past shared by these two — an 
intuition of a claim on Pipette’s part to 
succor, which gave her a distinct yet in- 
definable shock. 

A little later Marmaduke, leaning on 
Pipette’s arm, was slowly moving home- 
wards. At one point, where the road 
widened for a few paces, she bade him 
rest on a moss-clad rock, while she stood 
gazing at the view. As she half turned 
again, the glory of the sunset fell full on 
her face and shining hair. 

“ Pipette! is it you? We meet at last,” 
he cried. 

The ¢onga waited for two mortal hours 
at the Chota Tope. 

“Sahib must be plenty sick,” said the 
coachman. But the sahib was smiling all 
over his face when he helped the lady into 
the ¢onga, and next day all Tundarat and 
Kalijigaum knew that Colonel Ferrers and 
Pipette Trenchard were to be married 
after the rains. 

Pipette and Marmaduke were very 
happy in these first days—our “ revival 
meetings,” as Pipette called the courtship. 
The torch of love had never gone out in 
all the long years, and the “asuen grey 
delight ” burst into clear flame once more. 
Marmaduke is not a name that lends itself 
readily to endearing abbreviations. “ Mar- 
mee” is suggestive of an old woman, 
“ Duke” toocold. Ofcourse he had been 
“ Marmalade” at Eton and in the regi- 
ment; but no romantic woman could call 
her adorer “ Marmalade” —at least not 
in that early Victorian era to which Pipette 
belonged, when furniture and fashions 
were hideous, and women were pretty and 
sentimental. I don’t know what Pipette 
did with his name, I oniy know she was 
a moving embodiment of bliss tempered 
by experience. And now the fairy god- 
mother put on the wings of Azrael and 
came down to visit poor little Pipette for 
the last time. 

“You should never have brought your 
sister back to Kalijigaum when the cholera 
was raging, Mr. Trenchard,” said Dr. 
M‘Anodyne. “I don’t think she’ll pull 
through.” And she did not pull through! 
“Showed pluck to the very end, man; 
we'll never see the like of Pipette on this 
side of time,” said the doctor, creeping 
away in the early dawn. 

Safe at last from “ the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune,” safe among the 
rank grass of the English burying-ground 
at Kalijigaum, sleeps Pipette. And she 
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had her wish. On a white tombstone, in 
black letters, are the words — 
PIPETTE, 
MUQADDAM OF SPINS. 
Born 18—. DIED 18—. 
Nething else. But I for one often add, 


with tears and in invisible ink, the letters 
RIP. 


Author of “Doves and Ravens.” 





From The Westminster Review. 
IBSEN’S “BRAND.” 


THE English Ibsen cult is in no small 
measure the worship of an unknown god. 
The English reader is familiar, indeed, 
with the later works of the master. He 
has penetrated under the guidance of the 
great dramatist the subtlest intricacies of 
the self-consciousness of modern society. 
With “An Enemy of Society” or “ The 
Young Men’s League” in his hand, he 
has entered into the petty political in- 
trigues of the Norwegian towns. In 
** Rosmersholm,” and now also in “* Hedda 
Gabler,” he has traced the most hidden 
subtleties of passion in the hearts of 
women. He has caught a glimpse of 
Ibsen’s true theory of woman’s higher 
mission in “The Pillars of Society.” 
With “ Ghosts ” before him he has shud- 
dered at the gruesome working of the 
ancient law of the visitation of the father’s 
sins upon the son. All this unmerciful 
dissection of the springs and motives of 
modern society in the drawing-room and 
the pleasure-garden is familiar to him. 
But he remains for the most part ignorant 
of the two mighty dramas of a wholly 
different stamp, which to the Norseman 
are the pre-eminent testimony of Ibsen’s 
greatness, and on which undoubtedly, in 
future centuries, his fame will rest. 

These two dramas are “ Brand,” pub- 
lished in 1866, and “ Peer Gynt,” published 
in 1867. Taken together they constitute, 
in the opinion of many far from incompe- 
tent judges, the greatest achievement in 
literature in the second half of the nine- 
teenth century. Of the latter play, Mr. 
P. H. Wicksteed gave a valuable account 
in the Contemporary Review of August, 
1889. I propose in the present paper to 
offer an analysis of “ Brand.” 

How is it that while the secondary 
dramas of the great Scandinavian have 
appeared in English dress, and aie so 
prominent a topic of discussion ir the 
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cultivated circles of this country, “ Brand” 
and “ Peer Gynt” remain locked up in the 
fastness of their native Norse, and are 
hardly known even by name to many en- 
thusiasts for the secondary Ibsen? 

It is because these two extraordinary 
dramatic poems have hitherto baffled — 
as, in my view, they must ever baffle — 
the translator, Even the German rep- 
resentation of “ Peer Gynt” fails in the 
most remarkable manner to produce the 
colossal impression of the original, though 
the genius and structure of the German 
tongue lie much closer than those of 
English to the Norse. With the German 
version of “ Brand ” I have felt no temp- 
tation to make acquaintance. As for 
English, it would not be difficult to do 
passages here and there into our own 
speech ; but the noble rhymed tetrameters, 
in Norse so wonderfully plastic, will al- 
most inevitably drop into doggerel; the 
rhyme itself will, save here and there, 
necessarily be purchased at the price of 
accuracy; and above all the atmosphere, 
redolent of mountain, skree, and fjord, 
will refuse to breathe from an English 
page. Inthe present paper I have, it is 
true, attempted to turn into English verse 
a few of such passages as seem to lend 
themselves most readily to the effort. But 
I have done so solely for necessary pur- 
poses of exposition; and though my ver- 
sions are closely literal, none can be. more 
conscious than I of their stiffness or their 
flatness. Yet I have thought that even 
poor verse may less inadequately repre- 
sent the original, of which rhyme and 
rhythm are essential characteristics, than 
the unmetrical ramblings of prose. 

“ Brand” surpasses * Peer Gynt” as a 
work of genius. Each is occupied with 
the exposition of the development in in- 
ward character and outward career of a 
hero who bases himself on a false maxim 
of life. But the motto of Peer Gynt is 
base, while that of Brand is exalted; and 
it demands a higher strain of genius to 
portray with unswerving psychological 
veracity the failure involved in the pursuit 
of a noble though mistaken ideal, than to 
trace the fall of one whose theory of life 
is entirely ignoble. Peer Gynt’s rule of 
self-sufficiency and self-seeking — which 
he confounds with self-realization and 
self-reverence — leads to a career for the 
description of which biting irony is the 
poet’s predominating instrument. Brand’s 
rule, “ nothing or everything,” “ nought or 
all,” leads to a career full of such heroic 
struggle and pathetic loss and failure as 
only language profoundly sympathetic, 
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tremulous with human emotion, can hope 
to picture. 

The maxim “nought or all,” means, on 
the lips and in the mind of Brand, that no 
half-hearted service can ever be acceptable 
to God. Give him everything, or you 
might just as well—even better — give 
him nothing. And for this perfect giving 
it is essential that a free and unconstrained 
will should always be partner in the gift. 
That which is rendered reluctantly is not 
surrendered wholly. Therefore, whatever 
God demands must be yielded, not only 
without the selfish detention of the small- 
est fragment, but without suffering the 
yearning affections to play around that 
which has been yielded up after the sac- 
rifice has been made. 


‘ II. 

BRAND, then, is a man palpitating with 
love, but ever sacrificing love to that which 
he deems to be the call of God. The first 
act opens with a scene on the upper 
heights of the mountain overhanging 
Brand’s native village, to which from boy- 
hood he has been a stranger. Through 
the fog the form of the young and stalwart 
priest is discovered striding over tke fis- 
sures of the glacier, undaunted by the 
perils of ice and storm which presently 
frighten back the peasant and his son who 
had joined him in the grim ascent. But 
as the mists disperse and the morning 
sun flushes the fields of snow, the priest 
descries the youthful lovers, Einar and 
Agnes, dancing and laughing as they draw 
towards him, It is in the dialogue which 
ensues between the stern man of God and 
the lightsome son of pleasure that the first 
strong lines are drawn of Brand’s concep- 
tions of the Deity in contrast to the con- 
ventional view. All the world, he avers, 
is infected with the canker of “ halfness.” 
It neither wholly believes any theory, nor 
wholiy performs any duty. And this half- 
ness extends to its idea of God. What is 
the popular conception of him? 


An aged man with scanty locks, 

With beard like ice or silver thread — 
With kindly voice, just strong enough 
To frighten little boys in bed. 


He is to be painted in slippers, spectacles, 
and-skull cap—‘*a God who peeps be- 
tween his fingers.” But Brand’s God is 
of another sort. 


Not such a God as that is mine! 
Mine is a storm where wind is thine, 
And he is young like Hercules — 
Not a godfather in the sixties. 
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Einar and Agnes depart down the path- 
way towards the village. But there is a 
little rift in their joy. The lover points to 
the distant fjord and the thin line of smoke 
from the steamer that is to bear them over 
the bosom of the seas. But with absent 
look and hushed tones the maiden an- 
swers : — 


Yes. But tell me, didst thou note 
How the man grew the while he spoke? 


Brand’s first great sacrifice is the sur- 
render of his burning ambition to proclaim 
his stern gospel far and wide over the 
land. We cannot linger over the wonder- 
ful scene in which the deputation from his 
native village, men duli with lifelong toil, 
yet quickened to momentary sense of 
higher life by contact with the keen and 


bold young priest, plead and plead in vain B 


with him to take up the village pastorate ; 
then, with hanging heads and siouching 
gait, in single file, as men who have caught 
and lost one glimpse of faith and hope, 
trudge back along the margin of the bay. 
It is Agnes, in whose virgin soul has 
dawned the vision of a life hitherto un- 
dreamed, who calls Brand to a purer mind, 
and tzaches him that the initial sacrifice in 
the practice of his own gospel of “nought 
or all” must be the abandonment of his 
high ambition to proclaim its vast de- 
mands far and wide through the towns and 
cities of his land. 


IIL. 


AT the opening of the third act three 
years have passed away. Brand and 
Agnes, man and wife, are on the house 
steps of their timbered manse. A mighty 
wall of rock towers over the little home. 
Already the threatening ice hangs out far 
on the brow of the cliff. From the loose 
stones piled around by the tempests and 
cataclysms of ages, a rude fence has been 
built round the tiny garden. Says Agnes: 


Beloved husband, ones again 
Thine eye roves anxious o’er the fjord. 


“T am awaiting,” answers Brand, “a 
message.” His aged mother, who by her 
harshness and rapacity, even in his child- 
hood had quenched his natural affection, 
has for long years counted on his priest- 
hood to shrive her at her death. Brand 
has long since with all emphasis declared 
to her that he can never shrive her till she 
voluntarily resign all the golden hordes 
which her avarice has gathered. Yes, her 
son 

Will tarry nigh, 

Waiting thy repentant cry. 


‘ ” 
BRAND. 


But only when she shall have made the 
perfect renunciation can he “warm her 
hand so cold and old,” and offer her the 
sacraments of God. 

And now, away there, far along the 
sandy beach, she is dying, and the priest 
stands at his gate, waiting and longing for 
her message. ‘There comes a messenger. 
She will give up haif, if Land will come. 
“ Half, not all?” No, half.” 


Go, tell the answer that is sent! 
Comes neither priest nor sacrament. 


Another messenger : — 


BRAND. What bringest thou? 

MESSENGER. Nine-tenths thy mother offers 
now. 

B. Not all? 

M. Not all. 


. My answer’s sent 
Comes neither priest nor sacrament. 


Go tell the sick one as I said: 
Clean board for lustral wine and bread. 


And so the mother dies unshrived. The 
news overwhelms Brand with agony. But 
he is relentless in fidelity to the lines of 
his life-max:m. God—a God of love? 
Yes, it may be so when the human wil! has 
been utterly surrendered, but not betore. 
The will must side with God. Thea at 
last it may taste the tenderness of that 
Deity who did not even withdraw the 
chalice of sacrifice from the pleading lips 
of his son in Gethsemane. 


When will is victor in the strife, 
Then comes at last the time for love 
To hover like a white-winged dove, 
And bring the olive-leaf of life. 


The day of the mother’s lone and un- 
shrived death is indeed a day of doom. 
The kindly doctor who brings the tidings 
is called into the inner chamber by Agues 
to see the baby boy, about whom clings 
the love of father and of mother with ten- 
derness ineffable. Brand is yet musing 
over the tragedy of the unrepentant soul, 
the soul of her who bore him, when the 
doctor hurriedly comes out of the house 
and calls to him :— 


Wind up thy home and go away! 
BRAND. Though the earth crack, yet here I 
Stay. 
D. Then is thy laddie doomed to die. 
B. My child! my Alf! What cruel lie 
Is this? My child! 


But itis true. The narrow home, without 
light or sun, with chilling breeze and 
clammy fog, will overwhelm the little life 





if Brand expose the child to another win- 
ter of it. But if he will seek a sunnier 
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home, and watch his little one with daily 
care, his joy will not be taken from him ; 
the boy-will live. Then the whole force 
of his manhood is thrown into the resolve 
immediately to fly, and Agnes re-enters 
the house to wrap the child in garments 
that shall protect him from the biting blast. 
But the doctor, deen as well as kind, stays 
him with these words : — 


To the world’s flock such sternness showing, 
Yet with himself so easy-going ? 

For ¢hem nought recks or great or small, — 
Only the legal ‘* nought or all; ”’ 

But from Azmse/f all courage flown 

The moment of the plummet’s fall — 

The lamb of offering was Azs own. 


‘Am I blind now,” cries the distracted 
father, “or was I then?” And while he 
doubts, his case is made the harder by the 
appeal of a parishioner: “ Thou art as a 
light set up in darkness.” ‘ Go, if thou 
canst. J havea soul no less than others, 
nor can I help myself by the book; thou 
hast drawn me from the depths — try if 
thou dare let go thy hold. Thou canst 
not doit; I cling fast ; my soul would be 
lost if my hold relaxed.” Gerd, the mad 
girl from the mountain, who hauuts Brand 
at every crucial moment, has her say too, 
Agnes comes out with the child equipped. 
The struggle is short and sharp. He 
strives to thrust the “cup of choice” on 
Agnes. Nay, she can be obedient wife, 
accepting his choice, but if she is to 
choose it must be as mother. The choice 
is made. He points to the house door. 
Agnes, lifting high the babe as an offering 
to God, passes in. Brand, with a mighty 
sob, and hands clasped above his head, 
throws himself prone upon the steps, and 
the great cry of anguish rings out on the 
dank, chill air: “Jesus, Jesus, give me 
light!” 

IV. 

BRAND has sacrificed his ambition ; he 
has sacrificed his child. The fourth act, 
amid gathering gloom, shows his third 
great renunciation. This section of the 
drama contains episodes of transcendent 
pathos, to which I know not where to seek 
a parallel. 

It is Christmas eve. Agnes, clad in 
black, gazes through the little window out 
upon the darkness, watching for her hus- 
band. Two days and a night he has been 
battling with the elements on the storm- 
tossed fjord, if so be by the’strenuous toil 
he might renew within him the heart of 
manhood. ‘The garden gate creaks upon 
its hinge, a step is heard upon the path; 
he enters, white with the driving snow, and 
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Agnes flings her arms about his neck. 
Out there, in the turmoil of the waters, 
new manhood has been quickened in him, 
a manhood touched with a new strain of 
tenderness. Even God, the stern king of 
law, the claimant of the sacrifice of human 
will, has out there for a moment revealed 
himself to the rigid priest, as a God who 
yearns tenderly over his children. 


Agnes, —think, there see I God 

Near as never yet I knew Him,— 

Oh, so near, it seemeth me, 

That ’twere easy to go to Him; 

And I thirst to be at rest, 

Like a foundling, on his breast, 

Bv his mighty arm be pressed 
irmly, warmly, gently to Him. 


But such visions are for Brand but mo- 
mentary gleams between the dark clouds, 
He must be the ambassador of the strict- 
ness and the wrath of God. The tender- 
ness of the divine love he may see in the 
eyes of Agnes, but for himself he cannot 
know it yet. Even the comfort and quie- 
tude of prayer are not for him. God is 
the great riddle of riddles, whom he can 
obey, but neither understand nor love. 


To pray? to pray? Ah, that’s a word 
Which on the lips is glibly heard, — 

Men squander it in every place. 

Prayer is for men to cry for grace 

In wind and storm to the great Riddle, 
To beg a place in Jesu’s load, 

To stretch up both their hands to God — 
Yet wade in doubt up to their middle. 
And yet — in those worst days of fear, 
That awful hour when death drew near, 
When his last sleep the laddie slept, 
And, though his mother kissed him there, 
Back to his cheek no soft smile crept, 
What was it? — Ah, was that not prayer? 
Whence came that dulcet fantasy, 

That stream of song, that melody, 
Sounding afar and gliding by, 

Which bore me free and bore me high 
Prayed I? And was I rapt in prayer? 
And spake with God my spirit there? 
And did He hear? And did He see 
How in my house grief sat with me? — 
What know 1? Now ’tis barred and bound, 
Again the darkness hems me round ; 

No light, no light, no light is found! 


All this on Christmas eve —the first 
Christmas eve after little Alf has been 
called away. I shall presently dwell on 
the beautiful and pathetic personality of 
Agnes, and the story of this Christmas eve 
must mostly be told then. It is enough 
now to say that the law of “ nought or all” 
compels Brand to strive to pluck out of 
his wife’s heart the lingering regrets that 
lead her to strive even now to include the 
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lost little one in the tender festival. She 
may not even leave the window shutter 
ajar, that the candle-rays from the Christ- 
mas-tree may fall upon the little grave. 


BRAND. Shut tight, shut tight! 
AcnEs. Oh, be not hard, thou art not right. 


And when her reluctant hand has closed 
and bolted it, she cries with tears: — 


Ah, say what more God claims of me; 
Tired my foot, and droops my wing. 
BRAND. Have I not said, cast in the sea, 
Each gift which is not everything ? 
A. But mine was all; ’twas all my store! 
B. Followed thy gift must be with more. 


Thou hast thy grief and memories throng- 


ing, 

Thow hast thy flood of sinful longing. 

A. (Jn despair.) I have the root of my tortured 

heart! 

Pluck out! pluck out! 

. In the deep abyss 
In vain, in vain thou castest this, 
If still thou weepest at the smart! 


At last, as we shall see, the faithful, lov- 
ing heart yields all. Even the little hood, 
worn next her heart as a last memorial of 
Alf, is given up. And even in the moment 
of utter renunciation, a strange, triumphant 
peace steals over her spirit and shines 
from her eyes, while to Brand, confounded 
and amazed, she cries : — 


Dost thou forget the word of yore: 
** Whoso sees Jehovah dies? ’’ 


Vv. 


THE last act of “ Brand” opens with a 
vein of comedy, which relieves the ten- 
sion, and reminds us that Ibsen has funds 
of humor from which he too seldom draws. 
One of the fancies that had laid hold of 
Agnes in her terrible struggle to be true 
to the dread gospel of her husband, had 
been that the village church was too small. 
Iam not sure that she really meant the 
visible structure; that she may not rather 
have meant that the doctrine of Brand 
walled and arched the religious life within 
limits too narrowand low. But hints from 
her, and weird sayings that had fallen from 
Gerd, had determined Brand to devote his 
maternal inheritance to the erection of a 
mighty temple which should be worthy of 
the word God had given him to declare, 
in place of the little kirk upon the strand 
with its dim memories of a pagan prede- 
cessor and of the rude glories of that King 
Bele whose fame is su.z in the Frithiof 
Saga. And now—a year and a half after 
the death of Agnes — the vast church is 
built. Within, Brand’s fingers are wan- 
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dering over the keys of the great organ. 
Without, in the early morning mist, the 
schoolmaster and the sexton are busy over 
the festoons and bunting which are to mark 
the day of the formal consecration of the 
new house of God. Pedagogue and sex- 
ton are big with that sense of official posi- 
tion which never fails to waken either the 
satire or the impatience of Ibsen. Tosuch 
officials human feeling is a forbidden lux- 
ury. It would be no better than a base 
apostasy. Yet as the wail of the organ 
floats out upon the air, and the two petty 
representatives of the civil power recall 
all that their priest has gone through, the 
splendid achievement of to-day, the rest- 
lessness of spirit that nevertheless dis- 
plays itself in the pastor’s every look and 
word, they are in great and imminent dan- 
ger of being moved like unofficial persons. 


SCHOOLMASTER. Hark, where’s his rever- 


ence? I’m ina fix; I could wish that I were © 


hidden ! 

SExTon. Socould I! SocouldI! 

S.M. At such a moment one can’t sound 
his own bottom; each depth has a deeper 
under it; one resolves, one hesitates, one 
longs. 

SEx. My friend! 

S.M. Well, my friend! 

H’m! 
Speak out! — You don’t like? 
I verily believe — we FEEL! 
What! NotI! 
Certainly not I! 
A single witness convicts no one! 

S.M. We two are men, not silly girls. 

Good-morning! The school-children 
are waiting. 


But whether the minions of the State 
permit themselves to feel or not, to Brand 
this long awaited day is full of emotion. 
It had seemed to him that in this ampler 
fane there would be room for prayer to 
stretch free wings and rise to God, that 
there the worshipper would no more feel 
himself shut in, that his spirit would 
breathe a freer air, and more easily lift 
itself up to heaven; that there was more 
hope that God himself would enter in, 
and there reveal himself to waiting hearts. 
And now it is finished. All the country 
rings with the fame of the glorious temple. 
Dignitaries of Church and State and a 
vast assemblage of priests and laity have 
gathered on that bleak shore for the sol- 
emn functions of the day. The praise of 
him, Brand, is on the lips of all. Promo- 
tion and honors are in his grasp. Surely 
this should be the moment of reward for 
all —for sacrifice of ambition, of child, of 
wife, to the awful ideal — for faithfulness 
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unquailing through agony and loneliness 
to the behest of that tremendous law in- 
scribed in letters of fire on his heart, the 
Deity’s own decree, “nought or every- 
thing.” And yet, how is it? The thin 
and nervous fingers stray over the organ- 
keys, now sending forth a wail of ineffable 
sadness, now making the thunders to 
crash along the vaulted roof. But always 
the music seems driven back upon the 
musician. Even now its cry seems not to 
reach to God. Wall and arch imprison it, 
and its mocking echoes roll through nave 
and aisle. With a terrible awakening at 
heart the priest strides forth from the door. 
The sheriff accosts him, full of obsequious 
congratulation, and brimming over with a 
thousand little fussy suggestions. The 
archdeacon approaches him, mumbling 
the exordium of the consecration sermon 
which he has learnt by rote: — 


Oh, my children! oh, my sheep! 


He pours into Brand’s ear streams of 
ecclesiastical advice. He must shape his 
preaching and his conduct more nearly to 
the common ways, drill his people to 
uniformity, not cultivate individualism, 
mould thought and character to the polit- 
ical and spiritual convention. And so it 
flashes on Brand that he and his church 
are to be used for strengthening the yoke 
of “halfness ” and of commonplace, which 
already lies so heavy on the shoulders of 
the populace, that unless forthwith he 
shake himself free, he too will be bound 
hand and foot. But as yet he is not in 
their grasp. 


Not yet. They have me not; ah no! 
Yon churchyard has had blood to drink — 
My life, my light are here laid low; 

They have not caught my soul, I think. 


Would that Agnes were there to guide 
him! Deeper now his loneliness than 
ever on the mountain wilds. ‘“ Yes, hope- 
less is a solitary warrior.” 


Tis terrible to stand alone, — 
Where’er I look to gaze on death; 
For bread my hot soul hungereth, 
And each man reacheth me a stone. 


So when all things are ready for the 
procession of consecration, and Brand, 
with golden cross upon his breast, should 
head the throng, he is descried, defiant, 
facing the multitude from the steps of the 
church. He eyes the seething crowd, 
cries to them that now they stand at the 
parting of the ways. They must utterly 
turo their wills to new things, they must 
wholly forsake the old methods and the 
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old teachers ere the vast temple-hall can 
be built as it ought to be and shall be. 
“ He is raving,” cry the officials. “He is 
mad,” cry the priests. “I was mad,” re- 
joins he, “when I believed in your service 
of God. I was mad when I thought that 
I could join you to him by trifling and 
haggling.” 

Tiny was the ancient kirk, 

And I basely argued thus: 

Twice as big —¢ha¢ must suffice; 

Five times — surely ¢hat will work! 

God’s church has no bound or measure; 

Its floor the whole earth’s verdant treasure, 
Moor and field, and sea and strand; 

By heaven alone its arch is spanned. 

It shall cover all, as bark 

Covers all in woody stem ; 

Life and faith shall melt in one. 

It shall set the long day’s earning 

All at one with law and learning. 

There the daily task shall be 

One with flight on starry ways, 

Childrens’ sport round Christmas-tree, 
Kingly dance before the ark! 


[4 movement, like a storm, through the throng ; 
some draw back ; but the majority close round 
BRAND. 


A THOUSAND VOICES. 
Light is kindled where ’twas dark; 
Life — and serving God are one. 

. . . . 7 . . 
BRAND. 
Away! God is not here at all — 
Could not be with such a race; 
His kingdom glows with freedom’s grace. 
[Locks the church door and takes the keys in his 
hand. 
Here am I no longer priest. 
All my gifts I now recall; 
These keys to none shall be released 
From my hand for this your feast! 
[Flings them out into the river. 


“Ha,” cries the sheriff, “his prospect 
of being knighted is gone out in smoke.” 
“There,” says the archdeacon, “now he 
will never be a bishop.” ‘ Come,” shouts 
Brand, “‘ ye young and vigorous! No more 
truce with conventionality! Away with 
the reed of ‘halfness.’ Strike down your 
foe ; make war upon him to the death!” 


SHERIFF. Stop! I’ll read the Riot Act. 
BRAND. Then read! With you I break all 


pact. 
THE CRowpD. Show us the way! And we 
will follow. 


And so up and away towards the sheer 
and icy scarps of the towering hills the 
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desperate fanatic, in his gathering mad- 
ness, draws the multi:ude. He pours out 
wild and enthusiastic exhortations as they 
go. Men, women, and children stream 
after him in the delirium of vague and 
vast expectation. But as the hours pass, 
their spirit flags. “My child is sick,” 
cries one. ‘ My foot is sore,” another. 
“Will the strife be hot?” “ Will it be 
long and bloody?” “What will be m 
share of the meed of victory?” ‘Shall 
we be victorious by Thursday ?” 


Ye ask how long shall be the strife ? 
It must endure through all your life. 


Till ye have quite subdued your will, 
And every coward doubt is still 
Before the message, ‘‘ nought or all! ”’ 


The prize of victory? Will made pure, 
Oneness of soul, faith that is sure, — 
Obedience such as his who gave 

Himself with joy to death and grave; 

A crown of thorns o’er each man’s eyes: 
Behold! ’tis this shall be your prize! 


Then comes the terrible revulsion. And 
even in the midst of it, while the angry 
crowd are surging about the priest, the 
archdeacon and then the sheriff overtake 
the wanderers, and pour out on them all 
the store of their remonstrances and se- 
ductive promises —till, presently, he the 
torn and bleeding priest, wounded for 
their transgressions, is deserted by all the 
fickle multitude, save that one poor, crazy 
girl, Gerd, whom we met before. With 
her he toils on towards the grim and 
deadly heights, while with a shrug of the 
shoulders the archdeacon improvises his 
epitaph :— 

Here lies Brand. His case is bad: 

One soul he gained,— and she was mad. 


Up in the weird church of Gerd, with its 
floor of snow and its walls and pinnacles 
of ice, strange visions float through the 
fevered brain of Brand. Mystic voices 
ring on hisear. Agnes herself appears to 
him as in a dream; it is the last disguise 
and strategy of the tempter. A rifle-shot 
from his mad retainer loosens the massed 
snow above the cliff, and the roar of the 
cruel avalanche is already in his ears. 
Then in that final, supreme moment, the 
agonized soul cries out to God, conjuring 
him to give him knowledge whether it be 
indeed the truth that all the sacrifice of will 
that a man can make is not worth a single 
mote of grace. And a voice answers 
through the thundering snow : — 


He is Deus caritatis. 
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VI. 


THOUGH the noble figure of the hero- 
priest dominates the drama and the mind 
of the reader is from first to last engrossed 
in him, yet there are other figures also 
well worthy of our study. I propose to 
conclude this paper with brief references 
to three or four of these. 

And, first and chiefly, Agnes, sweetest 


Y | of wives, most tender of mothers. 


Agnes is a woman compacted of con- 
crete womanly affections, yet with power- 
ful instincts of abstract idealization. The 
lofty, the sublime, the beautiful, the true 
have but to be revealed to her to win im- 
mediately her passionate allegiance. To 
Brand her reverence goes out at the first 
contact, and in her reverence lies the 
mighty strength of her love. She passes 
at once from the catechumen to the cling- 
ing, devoted disciple. She fails to realize 
the point for resistance and rebellion, 
when the behests of Brand override the 
holiest instincts of maternity. Thus here 
also—as in most of the more familiar 
plays of Ibsen — the problem of the true 
nature of the marriage relation is power- 
fully suggested, though here it is only 
secondary to the problem of the funda- 
mental rule of human life. The maxim 
“ nought or all ” involves inevitable catas- 
trophe and tragedy for wife as well as 
lord. 

After the first meeting in the opening 
scene, Brand falls in again with the young 
lovers, Einar and Agnes, on the beach of 
his native village, where the sheriff is 
engaged in distributing public doles to 
the starving people. The lovers empty 
their pockets at once in easy charity; to 
Brand physical deprivation appears no 
calamity worth a thought. But when a 
sudden call comes for a priest to shrive a 
dying man on the further side of the fjord, 
who has an awful crime upon his con- 
science, “Ah, here is need!” he cries, 
and in spite of the rising tempest springs 
to a boat, and calls for a helmsman to join 
him. Not one of the weather-beaten vil- 
lagers will go. Einar shrinks back in 
terror. Then Agnes, amazed, flings out 
on him the reproach : — 


Now is there set, 
By tempest and by cataract, 
A world-wide sea betwixt us twain: 
/ join the boat. 


And as the slender craft swings out upon 
the wave, remembering the God, young 
like Hercules, of whom Brand has spoken, 
with ringing voice she cries across the 
surf, “ Here are three on board.” 
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The perilous voyage achieved; the 
maiden sits and waits upon the strand 
while the priest is within the house of 
death. Visions of a strange new world, 
undreamed before, float through her virgin 
spirit. And when with vexed remonstrance 
Einar, who has followed on the lulling of 
the sudden tempest, bids her come back 
with him, again she tells him of the 
‘- world-wide sea” which now rolls between 
them. Will she no more accept his love? 
Then let her, at least, return with him to 
kith and kin. 


Ernar. Ah, then, home unto thy mother. 
AGNES. Not from master, friend, and brother. 


But when Brand, who had taken but little 
heed of her, apprehends her purpose, with 
gentle sternness he sets before her its 
gravity and peril: — 
Youthful maid, bethink thee well. 
Prisoned in ’twixt fell and fell. 


Must my life-stream henceforth run, 
Like autumn eve at set of sun. 
Darkness makes no more afraid; 
Starlight pierces through the shade. 
Know that my demands are stern, 
All or nothing must it be; 

If thou fall upon the way, 

Thy life is cast into the sea. 


[Rises and says slowly]: — 

Into the night, and right through 
death; 

Behind the morning brighteneth. 


Then she follows Brand. Einar fora mo- 
ment gazes after her bewildered, bows 
his head, and turns away towards the 
fjord. 

In the third act, Agnes is exhibited 
pleading often with Brand for a gentler 
gospel in his pastorate, charging him with 
a hardness beyond that which human 
weakness can meet, yet always repudiat- 
ing all suggestion that he is hard towards 
her, and gathering herself together again 
and again to respond to his demand of 
“nought or all.” We have already seen 
how she bows to the choice which seals 
the doom of Alf. ‘Theact closes as, pass- 
ing in at the house door, she lifts the child 
high in her arms, and cries : — 


AGNES. 


O God! the offering from me 

Thou darest claim, I raise to Thee! 

Ah, lead me through life’s agony! 
While Brand, without, falling on his face, 
moans : — 

Jesus, Jesus, give me light. 

When in the fourth act Brand enters, 

the wine of new manhood in his veins 
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from his battle with the storm, she who can 
only sit and wait and long in the empty, 
childless house, passionately contrasts her 
lot and calling with her husband’s :— 


Easy to stand in storm upright, 
Easy to live the life of fight; 

Ah, but think of me, poor sitter, 
Quiet ’mid grief’s sparrow-twitter, 
Me, who cannot kill the days, 
Howso keen my heart’s desire ; 
Think of me shut in from strife, 
Who catch no glimpse of action’s fire. 
Think of me, whose daily life 

1s made of small and narrow ways, 
Of me: —I sit at home, and yet 
Dare not remember, cannot forget ! 


But Brand will not admit that she has 
no high calling to which the energies of 
her soul may flow in relief from brooding 
sorrow : — 


Thou a narrow calling, thou? 

Never was it great as now. 

I must fight through day’s hot breath, 
Fight to victory or death, 

Stand on watch through midnight cold — 
Thou the slaking cup shalt hold 
Brimming love-full to my lip; 

Kindly kerchiefs thou shalt slip 

Neath the shield upon my breast ; 

With no mean calling thou art blest. 


But no; all her thoughts turn back contin- 
ually upon the smart of her bereavement, 
All other purpose is beyond her strength, 
the story of her sorrow still seems an un- 
real dream, which she cannot compre- 
hend. 


All is like some feignéd tale; 
Let me weep, ah! let me wail, 
Help me so to understand 
Myself, and all my duty, Brand. 


And then with simple pathos which I 
cannot reduce to rhyme, she tells how it 
was with her as she lay on her lonely bed 
last night. 


While thou wast away last night 

He came to me in my chamber, 

The hue of health upon his cheek, 
Thin clad in his little shirt, 

Toddled with his baby step 

To the bed whereon I lay, 

Stretched his little arms toward me; 
Called his mother, and he smiled, — 
But as if he begged tor warmth! 

Yes, Isawit! Oh, I shuddered — 


B. Agnes! 
A. Yes, — the child was cold! 
Oh, he must be cold out there, 
On his chilly sawdust pillow! 
B. The body lies beneath the sod; [4¢ 
snow. ] 
The child is carried up to God. 
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A. Oh, why tearest thou the wound, 
In my anguish, cruelly? 
What thou harshly call’st the dody, 
That for me is still the chi/d. 
Soul and body fall together ; 
Nor have I, like thee, the power 
To distinguish ’twixt these two ; 
Both these are for me the whole; 
Alf, who sleeps beneath the sod, 
Is my Alf up there with God! 


To which Brand has no other reply than 
that many a wound must be torn ere she 
can be healed of her sickness. 


A. Yes, but only be thou patient; 
Thou may’st lead me, but not drive me. 
Brand, stand nigh and strengthen me; 
Speak as gently as thou canst. 

Thou, who hast the tempest’s thunder 
In those moments so tremendous 

When the soul must cast the die 

To win or lose its crown of life,— 

Hast thou then no gentle music 

Which may soothe bereavement’s madness? 
Hast thou not one word which comforts, 
One which points unto the daylight? 
God, as thou hast taught Him to me, 

Is a King upon his ramparts ; 

How dare I to turn me to Him 

With my little mother sorrows? 


“ Thinkest thou,” asks Brand, “ it were 
better to turn back to the God whom thou 
knewest before? ” 

But Agnes knows that she can never 
worship atthat shrine again. And then, 
as she unveils her soul to Brand, he breaks 
out:— 


Never saw I clear as new, 
What in thee my Maker gave ; 
Therefore pray I, e’en as now, 
Go nut from me, stay and save. 


And she :— 


I shall brush away my sorrow, 

I shall dry my tears to-morrow, 

I shall close my memory’s fastness, 
As one covers up a grave. 


It is Christmas eve. The holy festival 
must not be neglected. Trees and wreaths 
and candles must adorn the room as 
though little Alf were there again this year 
as last. As Agnes busies herself with the 
simple decorations, she murmurs :— 


Here the candlestick chall stand ; 

Last year he clutched with tiny hand 

At the lights upon the tree. 

Ah, how gay and blithe was hei 

Reached up from his little chair, 

Asked if that were not a star. [Moves the can- 
dlestick a little. 

Now fall the candle-rays afar 

Out on — on the place out there. 

Now through the window he can trace 

The glimmer from his sleeping-place. 
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But Brand returns from the inner room, 
and not even this touching fancy can he 
permit to comfort. the mother’s heart. 
With trembiing hand, at his stern behest, 
she closes the shutter tight. And pres- 
ently, gazing before her, with shaking 
voice, she says: — 


Now opens, like a deep abyss, 

That Scripture word which ne’er ere this 
I understood. ’Tis on this wise: 
Whoso sees Jehovah, dies ! 


I dare not try to render the surpassing 
pathos of the famous scene which follows, 
Agnes, kneeling before her wardrobe, 
opens a drawer and takes out a number of 
little garments, unwitting that behind her 
stands her husband watching. Over each 
tiny shirt or frock or hood she lingers 
lovingly. Each has its tender association 
with some episode in the life of the baby- 
boy. A sharprap at the door recalls her, 
and a woman, rudely clad, with a shivering 
child at her breast, bursts into the cham- 
ber. The Tartar tramp begs for the 
clothes which are scattered about, to cover 
her base-born babe. Agnes shrinks with 
horror from the profanation. But the 
stern voice she knows so well speaks: 
“ Agnes, you see your duty.” The strug- 
gle is brief. Yes, she will trample on the 
roots of her own heart. ‘Woman, come 
and take some; my superfluity shall be 
divided.” But the voice of Brand strikes 
in again : * Divided ?— Agnes ; divided?” 
And presently not a ribbon or a sash is 
left upon the floor; all has been given to 
the beggar. 

Yet there is some strange battle in the 
breast of Agnes still. At last she asks: 
‘Tell me, Brand, would it be in reason to 
demand still more?” 

“ Tell me, first, was it with willing heart 
that thou gavest up to the very agony of 
giving?” “No!” “ Thenis thy gift cast 
into the sea. More still is demanded of 
thee.” He turns to go, but Agnes cries to 
him to stay, and when he asks her what 
she would, she answers: “I have lied; 
see, I repent; I am bowed down. Thou 
didst not suspect, thou didst not know but 
that I gave up all.” “ Well?” She draws 
a folded hood from her bosom. “See, 
one thing I have kept back.” “The 
hood?” “Yes, moist with tears, damp 
with the chill of his death-sweat, and ever 
since cherished at my heart.” Brand turns 
to go; even he can only murmur: “ Abide 
in the worship of thy gods.” She bids 
him stay. “What wilt thou?” “Ah, 
thou knowest,” and she holds out the little 
hood. “With willing heart?” “With 
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‘ willing heart.” “Give me the hood; the 
woman is still sitting on the steps.” As 
he passes to the door a great cry bursts 
from Agnes : — 


Plundered, plundered — all is plundered, 
The last tie to the earth is sundered ! 


For a moment she stands motionless. 
Slowly a look of radiant gladness steals 
over hercountenance. Brand comes back. 
She rushes jubilantly towards him, and 
flings her arms about his neck and cries: 


Iam free, Brand, I am free ! 
B. Agnes! 
A. All the darkness fled from me! 
All the horror that has pressed 
Like a nightmare on my breast, 
In the deep abyss is cast! 
Will has woa the fight at last! 
All the mists are cleared away, 
All the shades which dimmed the day; 
Over death and through the night 
I see the gleam of morning light! 


She turns with pity to Brand. He is 
now in “the valley of choice.” On him 
now must fall the weight of the law’s stern 
“nought or all.” “ Thou speakest in rid- 
dles,” says Brand; “all the torment of 
strife is ended.” But once more Agnes 
speaks those meaning words : — 


Dost forget the word of yore? — 
Whoso sees Jehovah, dies. 


And so the woman passes to her rest. 
“Sleep; now is thy day’s work ended.” 
Does Brand know the significance of his 
own words? Her sleep is the sleep of 
death. 


VII. 


THREE characters appear as foils to 
Brand: the chief civil functionary of the 
district, whom I have called the sheriff; 
an ecclesiastical dignitary, whom I have 
called the archdeacon; and Einar, the 
early lover of Agnes. 

The sheriff is the incarnation of official- 
ism. His is a hidebound conception of 
his duty; but according to his conception, 
it is rigidly discharged. We meet him 
first in that early scene where he is dis- 
bursing the public doles. The conduct of 
Brand in risking his life to save a soul in 
another parish seems <o him fanatical and 
quixotic in the last degree. As he walks 
away he mutters to himself : — 


It never is good form at all 

To answer to an outside call, 

To interfere, of life be votive, 
Without a very stringent motive. 
I also do my duty ever — 

But outside my district — never. 


‘BRAND. 
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Yet in his district he is faithful to the 
last farthing of his undertaking. Roads, 
bridges, water-ways he keeps in admirable 
repair. When his office is on fire he re- 
fuses to save his life—and with his life 
his soul — till every sheet of the district 
achives is in safety. Yet between him 
and Brand the friction is continuous. 
Brand describes him as “good-natured, 
dapper, plump, and brisk, with both hands 
buried in his pockets, like brackets round 
a parenthesis.” And yet Brand counts 
him a scourge in the land. Neither earth- 
quake, flood, ror storm, he holds, neither 
famine, frost, nor pestilence wreaks half 
such havoc as such a man. These destroy 
life only, while he destroys ideas. By him 
wakening wills are lulled to sleep, and 
the song of life is quelled. And, in spite 
of patched-up truces, the antagonism be- 
tween the two ever and again renews 
itself; and at the last it is a lying trick 
of this representative of bureaucracy that 
finally draws his followers from Brand. 

The archdeacon is an ecclesiastic given 
over to convention and to form. With all 
his resources of eloquence and argument 
he strives to mould Brand to pattern. He 
is consumed by threadbare formulas. He 
is always ready with a text, and never fails 
to twist Scripture to his purpose. He 
implores Brand to refrain from developing 
the individualities of his flock. He im- 
plores him to discipline his own too active 
individuality. ‘Whom God will slay in 
the battle of life, he makes an individual.” 
The duty of the priest is to bring well- 
drilled regiments to the service of the 
Church. Brand is free privately to believe 
and admire what he pleases; but his pub- 
lic utterances should all be directed to the 
Church’s ends. 


I wish that you should hide those views 
Your congregation cannot use. 

Retain them all, if so you will, 

But hide them with hermetic seal 

Be inwardly enthusiastic, 

But always be in public plastic. 

Trust me, my friend, it never pays 

To act in queer, eccentric ways. 


Goaded to the brink of madness by 
these two men on that last fateful day, 
Brand cries: “ Oh, that I could meet but 
one man possessed of faith!” And as 
the words escape his lips, Einar once 
more appears upon the road. But Einar 
is no more the gay young artist, but a pale, 
emaciated man, clad in black from head to 
foot. He has been “converted,” and re- 
pulses the warm and eager greetings of his 
old acquaintance. He has no interest in 
all Brand’s news, the death of Alf, the 
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death of Agnes. The only point of inter- 
est is how Agnes died. “She died,” says 
Brand, “with hope of a brighter dawn, 
with the treasure of her heart unbroken, 
with gratitude for all that life had given 
find all that life had taken.” “ All that,” 
his interlocutor replies, “is mere rubbish 
and deceit; tell me the complexion of her 
faith.” “Immovable,” says Brand. “In 
whom?” “In God!” “Qh, onlyin him; 
then she is damned.” And when Brand 
breaks out in anger at the blasphemy, 
Einar, with a contemptuous gesture, 
snarls; * There is a smell of sulphur here, 
and I catch a glimpse of the devil’s horn. 
Z am one of Heaven’s white wheat-ears. 
Thou art chaff on the shovel of doom.” 

‘That was the man I needed,” cries 
Brand. Now, indeed, he knows that he 
must stand alone. Driven in once more 
on his own solitary interpretation of life 
and God, he gathers himself together for 
the last defiance. Amid gathering mad- 
ness he calls to the multitude to follow 
him to the pathless mountains ; and there, 
deserted, forlorn, bleeding in body and 
soul, he perishes in his despair. 


VIII. 


IBSEN never solves a problem — always 
states one. The reader of this colossal 
tragedy—a tragedy presenting whole 
masses of episode on which I have not 
touched — finds thrust upon him with in- 
comparable power the question: “ Since 
then nought or all proves a maxim so 
disastrous, what is the true rule of life?” 
Would that instead of many “ Hedda Gab- 
lers” crammed with morbid spiritual pa- 
thology, the mighty Scandinavian would 
add to “ Peer Gynt,” the drama of ignoble 
failure, and to “ Brand,” the drama of a 
failure that was noble,a drama of a great 
life lived on true lines and issuing in the 
triumph of the good! Or is it that his 
genius also has its limitations, and that 
the march of a hero soul through truth 
and righteousness to victory lies outside 
the scope of his dramatic power? 

RICHARD A. ARMSTRONG, B.A. 


From The National Review. 

LORD BEACONSFIELD: AFTER TEN 

YEARS. 

On April nineteenth Lord Beaconsfield 
will have been dead ten years. It seems 
hardly credible, and yet more than credi- 
ble. If one recalls the event, the period 
which has elapsed appears but a year or 
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two; if, on the other hand, one thinks of 
all that has passed, it is more like a quar- 
ter of acentury. Time moves with elec- 
tric speed nowadays, and a maximum of 
circumstance is crowded into a minimum 
of hours. No decade during this century 
has been marked by more momentous is- 
sues than those affecting the British peo- 
ple during the years 1881-1891. Waterloo 
and the First Reform Bill, and the Cri- 
mean War, and the Indian Mutiny were 
hardly canvassed with more concern than 
the chief movements and events since 
Lord Beaconsfield disappeared from our 
midst. If the great overthrow of the 
Conservative forces in 1880 had formed a 
chapter in a novel, we should have re- 
garded it as leading up to more dramatic 
situations still. Nor, looked at in that 
light, would it have disappointed us. 
Lord Beaconsfield, unhappily, did not long 
outlive his defeat. For those who vene- 
rate his memory (and on the rgth of April, 
1891, the number will be larger even than 
it was a year after his death) the regret 
must be keen that he was not spared to 
see his policy justified, his teaching 
adopted, his prophecies realized, and, 
above all, his reverse avenged. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s life, strange as it 
may sound to say so of a man who rose to 
place and power against such odds, was 
one of unfulfilled promise. He did not 
accomplish a tithe of the things he was 
anxious to take in hand, iind the years of 
his ascendency were occupied with ques- 
tions which he little anticipated would 
prove as absorbing and distracting as they 
did. Events were too strong for him, 
though, strangely enough, events have 
served to place his memory in a more 
grateful light than many of his best friends 
at the time of his death would have be- 
lieved possible. Lord Beaconsfield’s chief 
service to his country was rendered not 
by deeds but by words, not so much by 
example as by precept. When the hour 
of his triumph struck in 1874, he knew 
better than most people what the signs of 
the times were. He stood at the parting 
of several ways. On one side was the road 
to adventure and glory; on the other the 
road to domestic reform; straight ahead 
ran the route which divided the attractions 
of the first and the security of the second. 
Why did he not take it? His own utter- 
ances are conclusive that, of all men, he 
correctly appreciated the character and the 
aspirations of the English people. A 
truly imperial democracy, we want all the 
éclat which is to be got out of a coura- 
geous and spirited foreign policy ; and we 
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want, at the same time, all the comfort 
and contentment which judicious reform 
alone can ensure athome. Lord Beacons- 
field is accused of stirring the national 
heart by dangerous pomp and show. A 
much fairer way of stating what he didis 
to say that he gave Englishmen an impe- 
rial consciousness which they had not 
experienced for years, for a generation, 
perhaps. Foreign excitements disposed 
of, he intended to deal with domestic ques- 
tions pressing for settlement. Unfortu- 
nately when, in 1880, he appealed te the 
country to repeat the verdict of 1874, he 
appealed to those who felt pretty much 
what the hungry man in a fine suit of 
clothes must feel. Hehad given English- 
men plumage ; he had assured them that 
they should be fed also, but he had been 
unable to accomplish miracles ; his assur- 
ances had not been redeemed, and his 
recipes for England’s good, as well as that 
of the Conservative cause, were so far 
recipes only. It is easy to blame him; 
but the student of his career (one, I mean, 
who will study it not merely as revealed 
in the newspapers of the time, or in Mr. 
Froude’s* interesting but hasty little 
biography, but in records such as Lord 
Iddesleigh’s diary f) will find it anything 
but easy to indicate in what way the line 
he adopted could have been avoided, con- 
sistently with English interests and En- 
glish honor. 

During the ten years which have passed 
since April, 1881, many notable figures 
have been replaced on the great European 
chess-board. When Lord Beaconsfield 
died, Prince Bismarck’s was the most 
commanding personality in Europe, and 
Gambetta was at once the hope of the 
third republic, and an uncertain quantity 
in the international situation. The former 
has been quietly dismissed from his high 
offices by the monarch whom Lord Bea- 
consfield knew only as the stripling grand- 
son of William I.,and the latter has been 
dead more than eight years. Two em- 
perors of Germany passed away within 
three months of each other, and the crown 
prince of Austria, Skobeleff, Gortschakoff, 
Garibaldi, Gordon, Forster, Bright, Car- 
narvon, Iddesleigh, Fawcett, and others, 
have joined Lord Beaconsfield in the ranks 
of the great majority. Meanwhile some 
men, hitherto little known, have risen, and 
some have fallen back into the obscurity 


* The Earl of Beaconsfield. By J. A. Froude. 
The Guus Prime Ministers Series. Sampson Low. 
I vol. 

t Sir Stafford Northcote, First Earl of Iddesleigh. 
By Andrew Lang. Blackwood & Sons. 2 vols. 
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whence they came. At home, at a time 
when the Conservative fortunes were 
darkest, Lord Randolph Churchill, whose 
voice was hardly heard in the Parliament 
of 1874-80, appeared suddenly on the hori- 
zon, caught some of the spirit of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s teaching, organized the 
fourth party, became the hope of the 
younger Conservatives, and attained to the 
highest post but one in the service of his 
sovereign, only to deliberately commit po- 
litical suicide. In the Parliament of 1874 
there were many young men of promise, 
but Lord Beaconsfield would perhaps have 
looked to every other to throw humanity 
into the most “imminent, deadly breach ” 
of party warfare, before he would have 
thought of Mr. A. J. Balfour, the dilettante 
politician and the philosophic doubter, 
Abroad, of the remarkable individualities 
which have sprung up, the young emperor 
William stands first. His foot was barely 
on the throne ere the world realized that 
it had read his character wrongly. He is 
a true soldier, but he is no firebrand, and 
he seems anxious only to promote peace 
with his neighbors and prosperity for his 
subjects, whilst giving a vigilant eye to 
Germany’s means of offence and defence. 
In France there have been M. Ferry and 
General Boulanger. The former (since 
Gambetta’s death, the one Frenchman of 
unquestioned statesman-like abilities) lost 
his hold on his countrymen by his foreign 
adventures, much as did Lord Beacons- 
field. General Boulanger, on the other 
hand, showed himself a charlatan of the 
deepest dye. His appearance and disap- 
pearance involved the most sensational 
crisis in the affairs of France since the 
Franco-German war. Pretender never 
came nearer to upsetting the existing ré- 
gime without actually succeeding, than 
did the “St. Arnaud of the Café Chan- 
tant” who first menaced the peace in 1888, 
who carried Paris with him by a majority 
of eighty-two thousand in January, 1889, 
the year of the great Exhibition to cele- 
brate the centenary of the Revolution, and 
who a few weeks later abandoned the po- 
sition he had secured with a pusillanimity 
which the French mob could not condone, 
even for the sake of the dapper little figure 
and his black charger. In Italy, Signor 
Crispi suddenly stood forth as a constitu- 
tional minister, and by immense labor 
completed the work already begun of bring- 
ing his country into line with the great 
powers. His recession into the character 
of a barrister will probably be of short 
duration ; though the retirement of such 
men as Prince Bismarck, M. Tisza, and 
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Lord Randolph Churchill has shown how 
dispensable even the most brilliant are. 
In Bulgaria, again, the prince who occu- 
pied the throne at Lord Beaconsfield’s 
death, after playing a courageous and de- 
voted part in uniting the two countries 
divided by the Treaty of Berlin, disap- 
peared into private life, and was succeeded 
by another prince, who, with the help of 
M. Stambuloff, has carried on the work of 
Bulgarian regeneration in the teeth of un- 
scrupulous hostility and intrigue. 

At home and abroad, the end at which 
Lord Beaconsfield aimed has been at- 
tained in a truly wonderful degree. His 
object in regard to the Eastern question 
was to keep Russia out of Constantinople, 
and so prevent her from becoming a 
chronic danger to our road to India. The 
big Bulgaria of the Treaty of San Stefano 
would have forged a practically open high- 
way to the gates of the Turkish capital. 
The difficulties which hampered the Con- 
servative government and which eventu- 
ally brought about their overthrow, not 
less than the monstrous misrepresenta- 
tions and calumnies in which their oppo- 
nents indulged, are patent to-day. What 
Lord Beaconsfield sought to accomplish by 
diplomacy first, and what he was prepared 
to attempt to do by force, if diplomacy 
were unavailing, has been accomplished 
by the whirligig of time. Bulgariain 1885 
had developed a spirit of independence 
which made her as hostile to Russia as to 
Turkey, and when the junction with east- 
ern Roumelia took place, it was recog- 
nized that a big Bulgaria would serve the 
very end which a divided Bulgaria served 
in 1878, namely, oppose a barrier to Rus- 
sian advances in the direction of the Bos- 
phorus. One can imagine the wonder with 
which Lord Beaconsfield would learn now, 
if he could reappear among us, that Bul- 
garia has for the last four or five years 
withstood the threats and the cajoleries of 
the Muscovite, and that the principality, 
whose wrongs gave Mr. Gladstone the text 
for one of the most untimely indictments 
ever delivered against Turkey ora British 
government, had actually entered into an 
alliance with her whilom oppressor. Turk- 
ish misgovernment unhappily is a fact 
which no reader of Foreign Office publi- 
cations or the daily newspapers can deny. 
But the world, which was so misled in 
1878, has come to understard that even 
the Turk is not as black as his enemies 
paint him, and the repetition of the Bul- 
garian atrocities campaign which was at- 
tempted in connection with Armenia and 
Crete a year or two ago proved, as it de- 
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served to prove, an unqualified failure. 
Mr. Gladstone is prepared to-day, as he 
was prepared in 1878, to extol the solici- 
tude of Russia on behalf of the oppressed 
Christian. But the English people are 
fairly well agreed that Russia, with her 
Jewish persecutions, her Siberian horrors, 
her crushing of liberty of speech and of 
action, Russia, friend of the Christian as 
she is, would do well to exercise some 
Christian principle at home before point- 
ing out the anti-Christian doings of the 
Turk. 

If Lord Beaconsfield had been spared, 
he would have had the satisfaction (if, that 
is, there can be any satisfaction to the 
patriotic mind in seeing one’s country 
humiliated under any circumstances what- 
soever) of witressing the men who had 
denounced his foreign policy so merci- 
lessly, floundering in a veritable quagmire 
of foreign disaster. Respect for England 
abroad was at its lowest depths when Lord 
Beaconsfield took office in 1874. He 
speedily improved the outlook and made 
friends with those powers whose delight it 
had seemed to be to embarrass England. 
This country was never held in higher 
estimate than when Mr. Gladstone once 
more came to power in 1880. But her 
star waned immediately, and the years 
1880-85 were a long- drawn-out agony. 
The Gladstone-Granville régime was in- 
augurated by the retreat from Candahar 
and the Transvaal. As it began, so it 
continued. Want of nerve, and want of 
policy, which is the outcome of want of 
nerve, had their natural effects in the 
bombardment of Alexandria, the Egyptian 
War, the Soudan abandonment, the de- 
struction of the Egyptian army in Upper 
Egypt, the desperate and repeated en- 
counters with the Arab hordes, the loss ot 
Khartoum and the death of General Gor- 
don, its noble defender, “our common 
glory and our common shame.” No one 
could ever say of Mr. Gladstone what 
Prince Bismarck once said of Lord Bea- 
consfield: “ England’s pride is safe in his 
hands.” In New Guinea and in South 
Africa, Lord Derby adopted a line of ac- 
tion which enraged Germany and set the 
colonists by the ears. We know now that 
if Lord Beaconsfield had listened to the 
representations made to him in 1878, the 
whole of the East African coast, which has 
since been the subject of so many impor- 
tant disputes and of the most important of 
agreements with Germany, might have 
been in our hands.* For Germany’s colo- 


* I make this statement on the authority of Mr. 
George: Mackenzie, who in a very able lecture before 
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nial activity, however, and for the claims 
she started, Lord Derby’s refusal to extend 
the protection of the British flag to Ger- 
man subjects at Angra Pequefia is respon- 
sible. In central Asia, Mr. Gladstone 
submitted to disgrace after disgrace. He 
and his friends had been seriously shocked 
to find that Lord Beaconsfield’s meddling 
policy had brought the budget to the alarm- 
ing total of £81,000,000. Mr. Gladstone’s 
foreign policy resulted in the budget at- 
taining the figure of £100,000,000, in his 
threatening war with Russia unless Rus- 
sian troops were withdrawn from the points 
they had seized at Penjdeh and elsewhere, 
in Russia’s refusing to do anything of the 
kind, and in Mr. Gladstone’s tamely sub- 
mitting to the insult, just as he had years 
before, after similar breathings of warlike 
patriotism, submitted to the tearing up of 
the Black Sea Treaty by the same country. 
Lord Salisbury’s first duty, therefore, in 
1885-86, was precisely what Lord Bea- 
consfield’s had been in 1874, to restore 
England to the position she legitimately 
seeks tooccupy in Europe. His adminis- 
tration of foreign affairs has been uni- 
formly successful, and Great Britain under 
him is not the guantité négligeable abroad 
which she has ever been under Mr, Glad- 
stone, 

In Ireland the breakdown of the Glad- 
stonian régime was as speedy and’ com- 
plete as in regard to foreign affairs. 
There had been the same charges levelled 
at Lord Beaconsfield’s head, the same 
confidence that the Liberals could show 
by results how unreasonable and even 
dangerous his policy was, the same result- 
ing chaos, the same surrender. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s government did not prove unequa! 
to its responsibilities and its declarations 
in one instance merely. The collapse was 
general, and, wide apart as the Irish and 
the Egyptian questions are, his treatment 
of them presents many features in com- 
mon. Mr. Gladstone dropped the Peace 
Preservation Act just as he abandoned the 
Soudan. To save the position thus cre- 
ated, Mr. Forster has given a Coercion 
Act, precisely as General Gordon was sent 
to Khartoum. Both were incomparably 
the best men available for the work, but 
neither was supported by the government 
he served so loyally; and whereas Mr. 
Forster resigned in disgust, General Gor- 
don stood to his post and was murdered. 


the Royal Colonial Institute in November last, said 
that Sir William Mackinnon, in 1878, was offered a 
concession for leasing the whole of the mainland terri- 
tories of the sultan of Zanzibar, but the English gov- 
ernment refused to back him up. 
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In 1881, before Lord Beaconsfield died, 
the hideous tyranny in Ireland, which has 
since been exposed by the inquiry into the 
Times charges against Mr. Parnell, was 
inaugurated. In 1882 Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke were assassi- 
nated, Irish members were imprisoned, 
and the desperate conflict of the forces of 
law and order with the Fenian, the cattle- 
maimer, the despoiler of property and the 
intimidator began. Such a ghastly page 
in the annals of British rule in Ireland, 
followed, as it was, by the extension of 
the franchise in 1884 and the enormous 
increase in the number of the Nationalist 
members in Parliament, naturally induced 
Mr. Gladstone to appeal to the electors of 
Great Britain for a majority sufficient to 
enable him to carry on the affairs of the 
empire without Irish aid. His great fail- 
ure and his ignoble surrender gave men 
like Mr. John Bright, who in 1882 had 
hurled splendid rhetoric at the heads of 
the Tories for allying themselves with the 
Irish party, “the avowed enemies of En- 
gland,” cause to reprobate “the terrible 
indignity to which the passion of a states- 
man, able and most eminent,” would have 
subjected this country. 

No circumstance more strange or more 
gratifying presents itself in the history of 
the decade than the alliance of the Con- 
servatives and the dissentient Liberals 
effected in 1886. In sending such men as 
Lord Hartington, Mr. Goschen, and Mr. 
Chamberlain to the Conservative fold, Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill was a national 
boon, a veritable blessing in disguise. It 
has given England what the Conservative 
party always claimed to be, and what 
Lord Beaconsfield in that eccentric little 
pamphlet, “ What is He?” in which he 
explained his views to the electors of 
Wycombe in 1832, said was needed to 
save England from decline, a National 
party. The fruits of the alliance are to be 
seen in the comparative peace and pros- 
perity of Ireland, despite the fact that the 
Nationalist excesses have been supported 
by a great body of English politicians, in 
the local government which Great Britain 
enjoys, in the reduction of the National 
debt, in the increase of the navy, and in 
the respect in which England is held 
throughout the world. Ireland is the tri- 
unph of a triumphant ministry. Mr. Bal- 
four’s success has been due to precisely 
the same cause as Lord Salisbury’s in 
foreign affairs. He has known his own 
mind, he has shown a keen desire to do 
everything possible in the interests of 
peace, and he has not flinched when the 
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time to cry a halt has come. Sir Stafford 
Northcote in 1882 condemned vacillation 
in the sister isle. Coercion, he said, ought 
to be a policy, not a hateful incident. Mr. 
Gladstone made it a hateful incident, and 
failed. Mr. Balfour has made it a policy, 
and has succeeded. 

The co-operation of the Unionists has 
realized the ideal mapped out by Lord 
Beaconsfield. Lord Beaconsfield saw that 
the Reform Bill of 1832, was only a begin- 
ning. Sooner or later the franchise would 
be broadened, and as the masses became 
more powerful, more bribes would be nec- 
essary to secure their support. He edu- 
cated his party to understand this. He 
knew that progress would be absolutely 
essential to Conservatism, and that to 
meet the party of reform with no other 
programme than that of saving the insti- 
tutions of the country from spoliation, 
would be like facing a gatling gun witha 
blunderbuss. Conservatism, if it was to 
become popular, must drop some of its 
supposed attributes. Exclusiveness must 
hide its head, if not disappear altogether. 
In a word, the policy of the Conservative 
party must be that shadowed forth in 
“ Coningsvy;” it must hold out hope of 
redress for present grievances and pre- 
pare for the exigencies of the future. 
The wider the suffrage the more forcible 
these words would become. How ear- 
nestly they had been laid to heart by Lord 
Randolph Churchill was shown when he 
wrote in 1883 that “the successes of the 
Tories would be fewer, and separated 
from each other by intervals of growing 
length, unless the policy and principles of 
the Tory party should undergo a surpris- 
ing development, unless the secret of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s theory of government 
is appropriated and understood, believed 
in, sown broadcast among the people, 
unless the mantle of Elijah should fall 
upon some one who is capable enough and 
fortunate enough to carry with him a 
united party, to bring to perfection those 
schemes of social reform which Lord 
Beaconsfield had only time to dream of, 
to hint at, and to sketch.” 

Lord Beaconsfield began his political 
career as a Tory-Radical. When in 1832 
“ Disraeli the younger ” made his earliest 
attempt to get into Parliament, his princi- 
ples were mocked at by many people and 
were generally unintelligible. To-day the 
question is gravely discussed whether he 
was a Radicalora Tory. He was neither, 
and he was both. In so far as he was not 
an Independent pure and simple, he was 
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a Tory Democrat.* He felt from the first 
what he felt only more strongly with every 
development in the situation. The old 
Toryism was becoming yearly less actual, 
and Tory Democracy was in truth the 
ever-strengthening conviction of his life- 
time. 

Whilst the popularizing of Toryism is 
good for Toryism itself, it is a question 
whether it is so good for the country. Of 
course, if Toryism opposed a blunt nega- 
tive to all reform, revolution would soon 
be the result; whilst changes at the hands 
of the Tories are, it is almost a platitude 
to say, less likely to be harmful than 
changes at the hands of more extreme 
men. Unhappily, however, the readiness 
of the Tories to give legislative effect to 
the reasonable wishes of the country tends 
to stimulate their opponents. If the Tory 
moves an inch on the downward plane, the 
Radical outdistances him byan ell. Tory 
Democracy has frightened the advanced 
Radical into the adoption of a more or 
less pronounced form of Socialism. The 
Reform Bill of 1867 induced Mr. Glad- 
stone to throw over the Irish Church; the 
Reform Bill of 1885, and its acceptance by 
the Tories, induced him to take the plunge 
into the Separatist waters, which threaten 
to swamp the memory of his more patri- 
otic and more worthy days. Six years 
ago there undoubtedly existed a fear that 
the Conservatives contemplated giving 
Ireland Home Rule. The bare idea suf- 
ficed to drive Mr. Gladstone, when he 
found he was not strong enough to stand 
without the Irish party, to promise Home 
Rule himself. He lived, unless report 
misrepresented him, in a chronic terror 
that the Tories might catch him bathing, 
as Lord Beaconsfield would have said, and 
that they would not scruple to walk off 
with his clothes. Rather than risk such 
a catastrophe, he would prefer to join the 
ranks of the great unwashed. That clean- 
liness is next to godliness is a happy 
motto, pointing the moral of a happy 
metaphor. It is impossible to tell what 
might have happened if the opposition 
had not received Mr. Parnell’s assistance 
in defeating Mr. Gladstone on the budget 
of 1885. As it was, having forced Mr. 
Gladstone’s hand, they frankly admitted 
the necessities of the situation they had 
created, necessities in every respect iden- 

* If this view is not entirely borne out by his pam- 
phlet, ‘* What is He?” it is certainly justified by his 
** Vindication of the English Constitution” (1835), in 


which he wrote: **The Tory party in this country is 
the national party ; it is the really democratic party of 





England.” 
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tical with those indicated by Lord Bea- 
consfield. The statute book of the years 
1886-91, and the relations of England with 
the great powers, testify to the wisdom of 
the course he advocated, but failed, owing 
to circumstances over which he had little 
or no control, to adopt. 

Enough has been said to show Lord 
Beaconsfield’s foresight with respect to 
domestic and foreign affairs. As regards 
what may be called the inter-imperial 
needs of Great Britain, he was equally 
clear-visioned. When he said, in 1872, 
that all the ability, the energy, and the 
acumen of the Liberal party had been 
enlisted in attempts to disintegrate the 
empire (in other words, to cut the colo- 
nies adrift), he little dreamed, probably, 
that thirteen years afterwards his great 
rival would throw the whole weight of his 
years, his knowledge, his experience, his 
genius into the balance in favor of a 
Separatist policy nearer home. What, 
however, he did anticipate was, that the 
time would come when the manner in 
which self-government was granted to 
the colonies would be shown to have 
been highly injudicious, If statesmanship 
had been wise, the question of imperial 
federation would have been settled simul- 
taneously with that of local autonomy. 
“ Self-government,” said Lord Beacons- 
field in 1872, ‘ought to have been accom- 
panied by an imperial tariff, by securities 
for the people of England for the enjoy- 
ment of unappropriated lands which be- 
longed to the sovereign as their trustee, 
and by a military code which should have 
precisely defined the means and the re- 
sponsibilities by which the colonies should 
be defended, and by which, if necessary, 
this country should call for aid from the 
colonies themselves. It ought, further, 
to have been accompanied by some repre- 
sentative council in the metropolis which 
would have brought the colonies into 
constant and continuous relations with 
the home government.” It was Lord 
Beaconsfield’s opinion that the minister 
who “neglected any opportunity of re- 
constructing, as much as possible, our 
colonial empire, and of responding to 
those distant sympathies which may be- 
come the source of incalculable strength 
and happiness to this land,” would fail to 
do his duty. Statesmen of every shade 
of opinion, Gladstonians in general hardly 
less than the Unionists, have come to ac- 
cept this view. The Manchester school 
practically died out with Mr. John Bright; 
and it was to one of the noblest-minded 
Liberals and most patriotic of men that 
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the Imperial Federation League owed its 
formation in 1884. Mr. W. E. Forster re- 
ceived the support of all parties, and, if 
Lord Beaconsfield had been alive, we may 
safely assert that he would have thrown 
himself into the imperial unity agitation 
as earnestly as he would have opposed the 
concession of Home Rule to Parnellite- 
and-priest-ridden Ireland. The imperial 
tariff which Lord Beaconsfield referred to 
is slowly but surely winning favor; whilst 
the question of imperial defence has re- 
ceived significant illustration and devel- 
opment in several ways. In 1878 his 
demonstration of our imperial resources 
stirred the enthusiasm of the most distant 
portions of the British dominions. He 
brought Indian troops to Malta, and so 
gave the world an idea of what India may 
mean to us in the event of a great war. 
In 1885, however, a more striking object- 
lesson stiJl was presented when Briton, 
Sikh, and Australian stood side by side 
in the Soudan, a truly imperial phalanx, to 
face the hordes elated by the planting of 
their flag on the walls of Khartoum. If 
the mother country had needed it, the 
help forthcoming from her sons beyond 
the seas would have been augmented a 
hundred-fold. Colonist and native Indian 
prince have vied with each other in offers 
of assistance, and. whilst England has 
voted £21,000,000 for the buiiding of sev- 
enty new ships, the colonies have agreed 
to bear their share in the cost of their 
own naval defence. A conference between 
imperial and colonial statesmen held in 
London, the celebration of the queen’s 
Jubilee in 1887, and the founding of the 
Imperial Institute, a body which will sup- 
plement the labors of, and assist the end 
aimed at by the Royal Colonia! Institute 
and the Imperial Federation League, have 
all he!ped to swell the imperial chorus of 
the last few years, and to bring the scat- 
tered members of the empire into harmony 
and indissoluble unity. 

In one direction Lord Beaconsfield did 
not, perhaps, anticipate the development 
which has been witnessed, and is resolv- 
ing itself into a crisis of a kind such as 
English statesmanship has hardly been 
called on to grapple with hitherto. Gordon 
riots and Chartist riots were outbursts of 
discontent much less disastrous than those 
favored by the New Unionism. At Lord 
Beaconsfieid’s death, trade unionism was 
a very different thing from that which it 
has since become. It was then a perfectly 
legitimate form of combination for com- 
mon ends, and the monstrous notion of 
boycotting and tyrannizing over those who 
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do not choose to enter a union had not 
been conceived. In 1881 trade unionists 
acted together against their employers; 
to-day they act together against not only 
their employers, but their fellow-workmen 
who are not of their way of thinking. Lord 
Beaconsfield’s conviction that the wealthy 
had not done all they could, and should, 
for the poor, and his sympathy with the 
dark and dreary condition of so large a 
proportion of British labor, full as they 
were, never probably caused him to fear 
the upheaval which is taking place. Ifhe 
had lived to assist at the extension of the 
franchise to two million men, the majority 
of whom hardly knew what a vote was, 
and none of whom realized the responsi- 
bility which its possession involved; if 
he had lived to hear the demagogue prac- 
tically assure the most illiterate of beings 
that he was possessed of a political pre- 
science that those whose lives have been 
devoted to political study cannot lay claim 
to; he would have known that the flood- 
gates of unreason had been opened, and 
that labor would not be long in asserting 
its inability to temper its judgments and 
its claims with commen sense. Whither 
we are drifting is only too plain. If the 
man who rises to be a master by his in- 
dustry and his talent is to enjoy no rights 
beyond those accorded to the most sloth- 
ful and incapable of his so-called fellow- 
workers; if the socialist wave which is 
passing over the earth is allowed to swamp 
the honesty, the integrity, and the energies 
of English labor; if the term “ freedom ” 
is to be synonymous only with freedom 
to coerce; then capital will fly from En- 
gland as it has flown from Ireland. It is 
such malcontent manifestations as British 
labor makes nowadays which have proved 
so often the despair of rulers, and have 
driven them into foreign adventures not 
much more calamitous than internal strife. 
The Labor Conference in Berlin in 1890 
ought to have shown English workmen 
that, if England has advanced beyond 
other countries in the last decade or two 
in resources and prosperity, so their in- 
terests have been advanced beyond those 
of all other workmen. They have their 
grievances, of course; but the lives of 
English workmen as compared with those 
of foreign workmen are often enviable in- 
deed. John Burns will guide labor to its 
doom, and if the workingmen of England 
are unable or unwilling to set their faces 
against his teaching, as Mr. Bradlaugh, 
one of the soundest of their friends, urged 
them to do, the relations of capital and 
labor in England will speedily approximate 





to those of landlord and tenant in Ireland. 
Unless the workingman, ina word, is pre- 
pared to make use of his reasoning facul- 
ties, all the royal commissions and all the 
legislation in the world can do little to 
help him. 

Much else that has transpired during 
the past decade, and much in which Lord 
Beaconsfield would have taken keen in- 
terest, might be enlarged on if space 
were commensurate with the demands of 
the subject. The peace which it seemed 
impossible could long be maintained in 
Europe has only been broken by the 
Servo-Bulgarian war. Armies have been 
increased proportionately as the desire to 
avoid war has grown more and more ear- 
nest, and the big battalions ranged on 
the side of the Triple Alliance on the 
one hand, and of Russia and France on 
the other, with their unprecedentedly 
deadly weapons, have no doubt again and 
again given statesmen pause. Egypt has 
been a bone of contention between France 
and England sufficientiy often ; but France 
abandoned England in the hour of trial, 
and has not, in the hour of triumph, been 
permitted to share the fruits of our sacri- 
tices. In India the British raj has to face 
a sort of nationalism, fostered by Lord 
Ripon’s support of the ill-advised Ibert 
Bill, and now kept alive by the National 
Congress. The decade has seen Abdur- 
rahman seated firmly on the Afghan 
throne, the deposition of King Theebaw 
of Burmah, and the annexation of his 
country by the Marquis of Dufferin. Per- 
haps, however, the event which would 
appeal to Lord Beaconsfield’s mind more 
strongly even than the quietude of Af- 
ghanistan, or the progress made with the 
defences of the north-west frontier, or 
the incorporation of the whole of Burmah, 
is the visit of the czarewitch to India. 
The idea of the heir to the monarch of all 
the Russias appearing, with the sanction 
of the British government, in the big cities 
of the empire which his family is sup- 
posed to covet, would never have occurred 
to Lord Beaconsfield. In Africa events 
have afforded material for many books, 
Lord Beaconsfield left it a dark continent 
in every sense ofthe word. It is dark now 
no longer. The blanks in the maps have 
been considerably filled in, and the scram- 
ble for Africa which commenced not long 
after his death will soon have been com- 
pleted by the conclusion of treaties be- 
tween all parties interested in the partition 
of the country — except, that is, the in- 
habitants of the country itself. 

One is justified in saying that in her 
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imperial growth and in her domestic de- 
velopment, the Britain of to-day is not 
quite the Britain Lord Beaconsfield left. 
No inconsiderable portion of the benefits 
we enjoy at home and abroad are the out- 
come of his work and his teaching. There 
have been many among us who, true Con- 
servatives as they are, have not always 
been able to understand his motives or 
his words; but if they doubt still, they 
cannot show their loyalty to the cause and 
do justice to his memory more fittingly 
than by laying to heart the words of one 
who had unrivalled opportunities of esti- 
mating Lord Beaconsfield’s character and 
of testing the springs of his conduct. In 
Hughenden Church on February 27, 1882, 
was erected, by command of the queen, a 
monument bearing these words : — 


To 
Tue Dear AND HonorEeD Memory 
OF 
BENJAMIN, EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 
Tuis MEMORIAL IS PLACED BY 
His GRATEFUL AND AFFECTIONATE 
SOVEREIGN AND FRIEND, 
VICTORIA, R.I. 
** Kings love him that speaketh right.”’ 
Proverbs xvi. 13. 


It was often said that Lord Beaconsfield 
appealed equally to the crown and the 
crowd. The limitation is unfair. That 
he appealed to the former the warm words 
just quoted prove ; that he appealed to the 
latter the recurrence of Primrose Day ten 
years after his death will assuredly bear 
witness; that he appealed to all classes 
alike, the numbers of the Primrose League 
should demonstrate to the satisfaction of 
the greatest sceptic. 

EDWARD SALMON. 


Cc 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
CARRARA, 


CARRARA marble has become almost a 
household word, and yet how few of the 
many who flock yearly to Italy really know 
anything about the spot itself. They may 
have gazed at the white rifts glittering in 
the sunshine as they were whirled past 
in the train rushing Pisa way, or in the 
direction of Spezia; but those who have 
halted at Avenza and made an excursion 
expressly to Carrara are but few and far 
between. 

Carrara itself as a town is hardly worth 
visiting, being nothing more than a few 
scores of houses, big and little, flung down 
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pell-mell on the banks of a muddy torrent 
— the Carriona — at the very base of the 
mountains. These latter loom down over 
the place, and, looking up at them from 
the public garden, it seems as if you could 
almost touch their bold and rugged flanks, 
Yet the scramble to their summit is both 
long and fatiguing, though well repaying 
the outlay in breath and shoe-leather, 
There is but one building in Carrara worth 
visiting, viz., the cathedral, and of this 
only the exterior is worth notice. The 
inside is as bare as a barn, save that it is 
decorated (?) with a series of twopenny 
German oleographs, 

The inhabitants of the place partake, 
more or less, of the roughness of the 
commerce in which they are almost all ex- 
clusively engaged — that of marble; but 
they are kindly disposed and hospitable. 
Everybody here lives upon marble, thinks 
about marble, meditates over marble, 
dreams of marble, speaks of marble; and 
to such an extent that the very word be- 
comes hateful to you. Marble dust gets 
into your eyes and makes them water, into 
your throat and makes you cough; mar- 
ble mud bedabbles your garments, marble 
chips cut your boots, the glare of marble 
meets you at every turning and makes you 
blink ; in short, you get such daily doses 
of marble in every possible shape that 
you at last begin to wonder how the word 
or the thing itself could ever have pos- 
sessed any charm for you. 

Thanks to this surfeit of marble, there 
is not the shadow of anything that can be 
called “society ” in Carrara. Commerce 
in marble exacts a daily visit to quarries, 
miles off, perhaps, and to sawmills very 
possibly not much nearer. Consequently 
the head of the family has to rise at dawn, 
and often returns only late in the after. 
noon, tired, and much more inclined for 
rest and a quiet evening at home than for 
anything his neighbors could offer him. 

There are two clubs at Carrara, but 
they are little frequented. If man, how- 
ever, provides at Carrara little for the 
amusement of his fellows, nature presents 
scenery such as poets dream of and paiat- 
ers revel in. Immediately above the town 
rise peaks and crags innumerable, here 
towering up into the blue above in bold 
barrenness, there crowned by a fringe of 
feathery pine. Lower down, chestnut 
woods, whose broad boughs fling grateful 
shade over patches of strawberry and 
armies of orchises, snapdragons and cam- 
panulas flaunting forth from every rocky 
crevice, fairy grottos hung with delicate 
ferns, hart’s-tongue spreading its broad 
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fronds over the bed of some tinkling beck ; 
springs gushing gladly forth with glimmer 
and gurgle, as if in haste to reach the low- 
lying sea; groves of arbutus alternating 
with thickets of myrtle —a wilderness of 
blossom and fruit and stream. Lower 
still, the blue olive groves, then the 
wreathing vineyards, the shady fig, and 
the dark-boughed orange. None but a 
painter or a poet can do justice to the 
scene. It is, indeed, a pity that Carrara 
is so little known, save as a marble quarry. 
It presents to the lover of nature infinitely 
more than many of the spots upon which 
fashion has set her seal. 

A quarry here is quite a different affair 
from most people’s previous idea of the 
subject. There is neither gloom nor mys- 
tery about it (I wish I could say also that 
there is no danger); and, in place of cran- 
ing your neck to gaze down into the bowels 
of the earth, you have but to stand erect 
and admire a long, irregular rift in the 
flank of the mountain —a rift that glitters 
in the sunlight till it makes you blink 
again, and which has been scratched upon 
the mighty breast of the living rock by the 
puny hand of man. 

Many of these quarries — and they are 
almost innumerable — resemble nothing 
so much as cascades of water suddenly 
hardened into stone by some mystic art. 
Beautiful, strange, and fascinating to gaze 
at; but also the winding-sheet of many a 
husband and father. The percentage of 
men who meet with untimely and horrible 
death in the quarries of Carrara is appall- 
ing. Most of the accidents, however, are 
due to the carelessness of the victims 
themselves. The blocks are blasted — 
gunpowder is used, not dynamite, the lat- 
ter being too violent and uncontrollable in 
its effects — from the face of the steep. 
Once detached, they either roll. down of 
themselves, or are lowered to the desired 
distance by human muscle and rope; no 
sort of machinery is employed, and all 
connected with the extraction of the stone 
is of the most primitive description. 
Where the blocks are lowered by ropes 
and underlying spars, the way, in certain 
spots, is well soaped to facilitate progress. 
It certainly renders the progress of the 
innocent visitor more swift than safe, for, 
on his unwarily setting his foot upon the 
treacherous surface, his legs fly from under 
him in a mode more energetic than pleas- 
ant. A blast is heralded by three long, 
lugubrious notes sounded upon a tin horn, 
that conjures up remembrances of Egyp- 
tian sculpture and Verdi’s “ Aida.” But, 
be it from habit or from carelessness, little 





attention is in general paid to the signal. 
Hence the terrible accidents that are of 
but too constant occurrence. 

The details of many of these are hor- 
rible in the extreme. Men have been taken 
from under the murderous mass crushed 
into a very pancake; others have had their 
limbs dispersed in every direction, and 
have had to be collected and put into a 
sack to be carried home for burial ; often, 
too, not all the fragments have been found 
—nothing but a dab here and there of 
gore and fleshy paste remaining of what, 
but a few seconds before was a living 
man. 

The pay of the Carrara quarryman is 
wretched ; some three or four francs per 
diem —and it has always been a mystery 
to me how men are to be found willing to 
risk life and limb for so scant a pittance. 

A few years back, on an accident taking 
place, the cathedral bells were set tolling 
to give warning below in Carrara. Fancy 
the anguish of those poor families at home 
who had fathers and husbands, brothers 
and sons at the quarries, on hearing the 
gruesome herald! This custom has been 
wisely abolished; but it is still usual for 
all men to leave the quarries the moment 
a catastrophe takes place, and return to 
their home — the day’s labor being reck- 
oned to their favor, though they should 
quit work at an early morning hour. 

It is impossibie not to feel a certain de- 
gree of excitement on first witnessing the 
blasting of a block from the steep of which, 
since creation almost, it has formed a part. 
The bustle of the men, the long-drawn 
notes of the melancholy horn, the lighting 
of the match, the hurry-skurry to a com- 
parative place of safety, all cause the heart 
to beat quicker and the breath to be drawn 
with effort. Then one stands and watches 
in silent expectation. Time, too, seems 
to stand still. Will the spark never reach 
its goal? The sun overhead beats down 
upon you with all its ardor, but you do not 
feel its rays. The perspiration pearls 
down your face, but you do not attempt to 
wipe it off. You can do nothing but fix 
your eyes upon the doomed mass and wait. 
A deafening roar—the rock on which 
you stand seems to tremble beneath your 
feet — a cloud of dust shoots up into the 
azure sky, then comes a moment of sus- 
pense for all. Has the blast taken effect ? 
Has it been a failure? A failure! No, 
for look! the mass quivers on its base, 
and you become aware that it has been 
detached from its parent bed. It hangs 
on the brink, totters, trembles, it seems to 
hesitate taking the fearfu! leap before it. 
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It shivers, and you shiver with it, so wrapt 
do you become in the scene before you. 
Another shiver, more violent than the 
preceding — another tremulous jerk, and 
then, slowly turning upon itself, the mass 
sways forward, turns over yet more, loses 
balance, and, with a fearful bound, leaps 
forward into space; generally speaking, 
only to crash upon the rock a few yards 
lower. Then, however, commences a 
terrible course. Bounding, leaping, fly- 
ing, rolling onward on its downward path 
like a lost soul upon its desperate road 
to hell, scattering, right and left, showers 
of deadly, glittering chips which flash 
like hail in the sunlight and carry death 
in their flight. On, on, ever downwards, 
waking the echoes around — causing the 
falcon from his perch high overhead to 
add his shrill scream to the chorus and 
wing his circling flight away to less turbu- 
lent regions. On, on; willit strike to the 
left? will it bound off to the right? will 
it——— With a sudden spurt it stops — 
its course cut short by some barrier, natu- 
ral, or artificial Then you, too, descend 
and see lying there a glittering, gleaming 
mass, that may bear hidden within it a 
sculptor’s dream that shall awaken the ad- 
miration of thousands, or a mass doomed 
to be sawn into slabs on which heavy 
Germans will clink their beer mugs, or 
dainty Parisians set down their coffee 
cups under the gas and amid the gaiety of 
the boulevards. 

The trucks used in the transport of the 
blocks from the quarries to Carrara —or, 
nowadays, to the newly constructed rail- 
way —are of wonderfully primitive con- 
struction. MHalf-a-dozen poles and ‘four 
wheels, like enormous cheeses, such is the 
making-up of the truck which in 1891 is 
used at Carrara for the transport of mar- 
ble. 

Could one of the old Roman quarrymen, 
whose bones are from time to time turned 
up all unexpectedly by his modern de- 
scendant, wake up in the flesh once more, 
his eyes, falling upon the said trucks, 
would show noastonishment, for he would 
only see exactly what his forefathers had 
ever been in the habit of using. 

You meet these trucks daily, laboring 
along in the mud, or flinging along their 
track clouds of choking white dust, creak- 
ing and groaning beneath the weight of a 
huge block that sways right and left, and 
plays painfully with the nerves of the be- 
holder. Each car drawn by, most likely, 
eighteen or twenty pairs of white, weary 
oxen, their black muzzles smeared with 
saliva, their big, soft, black eyes dim with 
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dust, their poor flanks bleeding from the 
prod of the cruel goad which, used spear- 
like, drives them on to the very verge of 
their patient strength. Between the widely 
curved horns of each panting animal, his 
face turned tailwards, a half-clad, dust- 
covered driver, stick in hand, his matted 
locks stiff with sweat, his eyes glittering 
with cruelty, his whole lithe form writhing 
with suppressed exeitement — now pulling 
to the right with all his might, now strain- 
ing to the left—shouting, swearing, and 
interchanging utterly untranslatable words 
and wishes with his companions. Half-a- 
dozen men, at least, also half-clad, but on 
foot, goad in hand, running alongside, now 
rushing forwards, now backwards, yelling, 
prodding, cursing, and blaspheming as 
only Carrara ox-drivers know how to curse 
and blaspheme. 

Such is the sight that you can see any 
day throughout the year; and when you 
have once seen it, you will quickly come to 
the conclusion that the Carrara ox-driver is 
about the cruellest individual on the face 
of God’s earth, and that there is ample 
need for the Society for the Protection 
of Animals. 

A quarryman, not long ago, in one of 
his rambles stumbled upon an old de- 
serted quarry, below which, half buried in 
grass and brambles, lay an enormous 
block of hoary marble. On examining it 
he discovered a number of letters rudely 
cut and half hidden under a crust of dirt. 
With some little difficulty he managed to 
spell out as follows: ‘* Blessed is he who 
shall turn me over.” 

Now there are innumerable legends 
afloat around Carrara of the existence of 
hidden treasure, and, as can easily be 
conceived, the poor man at once jumped , 
to the conclusion that he had stumbled 
upon one, and that his fortune was made. 
He got home as quickly as he possibly 
could and collected some of his friends to 
aid him in the recovery of the hidden gold. 
After some very hard labor they succeeded 
in turning over the hoary giant. Another 
rude inscription met their eager eyes: 
“ Thanks, my friends; I was weary of re- 
posing so long in one position.” Nogold; 
nothing but sweat and the loss of a couple 
of days’ work. The wicked wit of one 
who must have long mouldered in the 
tomb had survived to wake a torrent of 
execration such as those deserts had not 
heard for many along day. It was lucky 
for him that the malicious offender was in 
his tomb, and not anywhere where the 
infuriated workmen could lay hands upon 
him. 
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Treasure has, however, often been 
turned up in the neighborhood of Carrara, 
and, not long since, while digging to lay 
down water-pipes or something of the 
sort, a crock of gold coins was unearthed 
under one of the streets — a treasure-trove 
over which dozens of persons had been in 
the habit of passing for years. 

A pleasant excursion in every sense of 
the word is one to the old Roman quarries. 
Here you have something more than the 
mere beauty of scenery to delight you, and 
the sight of modern industry to interest 
you. You are called upon to muse over 
the footsteps of those who for long cen- 
turies have been but dust, and yet whose 
traces over the wide world are as vivid as 
the marks of their tools upon the rock 
before you. How primitive was the mode 
of quarrying of those masters of the world 
—of those men who had rifled Africa, as 
well as their own land, for marbles with 
which to build and beautify. 

The block was first marked out upon 
the solid mass, and then actually cut forth 
by hand labor. In several places you may 
see blocks half detached from their couch, 
while others lie half imbedded in the rub- 
bish accumulated around them by cen- 
turies. The Romans split their blocks 
into slabs by inserting wooden wedges 
and keeping these continually wetted till 
the swelling of the wood burst asunder 
the stone. A Roman altar was unearthed 
some years back in the neighborhood of 
one of these quarries which is now to be 
seen at the Academy of Arts in Carrara. 
A relievo was also discovered cut in a 
quarry high overhead — four ill-designed 
figures. That, too, is in the Academy. 
The quarry in which it was discovered 
now bears the name of the Fanti Scritti, 
and the quarrymen of the present day 
have taken these effigies for their pro- 
tectors, and, in consequence, a holiday has 
been duly instituted in their honor—a 
curious mixture of the pagan and the 
Christian. A few, very few, rusty imple- 
ments of bygone ages have also been 
found. 

One of my favorite walks here is to Mo- 
neta. It takes about an hour anda half to 
get over, and the last hour is a continued 
and somewhat steep ascent; but when 
once the ruins of the old castle are reached, 
and you find yourself amid the houses of a 
literally “* Deserted Village,” you are more 
than repaid for your trouble. 

The castle itself is of considerable ex- 
tent, and commands the country all around. 
It is now little more than a heap of ruins, 
with crumbling towers, ragged walls, grass- 





grown courts, and hazardous stairs. The 
only tolerably perfect part of the place is 
to be found in the dungeons; these are 
grim as in days of yore, and, could the 
dripping walls speak, would doubtiess tell 
tales of cruelty such as would harrow the 
listener. But, on further thought, they 
have a tongue —their darkness, their 
stony bed, and the traces of rings in the 
walls speak with sufficient eloquence. The 
least gloomy are now the haunt of toad 
and lizard, and the oozy walls are here and 
there hidden bya growth of hart’s-tongue. 

In one of the inner courts you may see 
a circular opening in the pavement, just 
large enough through which to squeeze 
the body of aman. You can crouch down 
and peer into the depth below, without 
however being able to distinguish any- 
thing distinctly. Into this living tomb 
those whose disappearance was desirable 
were flung, to linger on and die as best 
they might. A thoughtful examination of 
the place thoroughly cures one of any rav- 
ings for the “ Heroic Past.” 

North and west the castle is encircled 
by pine-clad heights, but eastward you can 
gaze over into Tuscany, and to the south, 
on a clear day, descry the blue coast of 
Corsica and Sardinia rising from the azure 
sea. Perhaps some of the readers of this 
paper may remember to have visited, 
years and years ago, the then cemetery (if 
such it could be called) at Naples, consist- 
ing of a little walled-in courtyard, paved 
and provided with three hundred and 
sixty-five well-like openings in the flag- 
ging, one of which was opened daily in 
the morning, the corpses of the unhappy 
dead flung down pell-mell into the hor- 
rible depth, which at nightfall was closed 
and cemented, and which remained thus 
till another year had rolled round. You 
may delight in asomewhat similar curios- 
ity at Moneta, if so it please you, only 
upon a smaller scale ; for in the old roofless 
church there are three exactly similar 
wells closed by a circular stone with an 
iron ring in the centre. Down into the 
pits beneath were flung, not so very long 
ago either, the dead of the parish. There 
is one pit for the men, another for the 
women, and a third for the children. The 
separation of sex among the dead seems 
to have been most strictly insisted upon, 
perhaps for the reason of the corpses being 
thrown in with nothing more than a rag of 
a shirt to cover their nakedness. In the 
little side chapel, too, there is a similar 
well, into which all those who died of 
cholera, in 1856, I think, were cast. It 
seems that here the disease banished del 
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icacy, for men, women, and children were 
hurled in promiscuously. 

The old man, one of the three actual 
inhabitants of Moneta, who on my first 
visit insisted on acting as my guide, would 
not rest until he had opened and made me 
look down into each of the holes in ques- 
tion. The sight to me was abominable ; 
he appeared to enjoy it, and he put the 
climax to my horror by saying tome witha 
smile, while gazing down into the male re- 
ceptacle, “ Zcco/ That one down to the 
left is my son. Ah, what a fine fellow he 
was!” The “son” was a skeleton lying 
flat on its back, with its feet, high above its 
grinning skull, resting upon a heap of mor- 
tal remains such as I doubt the most skilful 
practitioner would ever have been able to 
disentangle. Italians are pleasant in most 
things that concern life, but in all that re- 
gards death they are repulsive. Even now 
the dead are buried with indecent and 
dangerous haste, and as soon as a death 
takes place in a family all its members for- 
sake corpse and house, leaving both to the 
care of servants and hirelings. 

Half an hour by rail from Carrara will 
bring you to the little station of Man di 
ferro, on the Spezia road. Here you can 
get out, and, crossing some fields lying 
between you and the sea, find yourself in 
a few minutes on what was once the city 
of Luni, the powerful Etruscan city, the 
city where Hadrian lived and where his 
favorite died, the city once so famous for 
its cheeses, as big as the cart-wheels to be 
seen at Carrara at the present hour. The 
site is there, but little remains to speak of 
what the place once was. Part of an 
amphitheatre, remnants of walls cropping 
up from amid wiry grass, or peeping out 
from ooze and rushes, a paradise for un- 
clean reptiles of every species. The wild 
thyme now flourishes where once the sea 
used to lap, and the wharves which, in 
ages long gone by, were wont to groan be- 
neath their burden of amphore filled with 
wine and oil, or glow with the produce of 
the brilliant East, are now far inland, and 
all but hidden by the encroaching mud 
carried thither by the rains, or deposited 
by the treacherous river Magra. 

The learned are divided in opinion as 
to whether the arms of Luni—a crescent 
—were derived from one of her own 
cheeses, or from the planet dear to lovers. 
Hadrian added a star to these arms to 
commemorate the death of his favorite; 
but neither Hadrian nor any one else could 
guard the city from the destruction that 
finally overtook it. It was several times 
sacked by the neighboring Ligurians, re- 
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built, resacked, till at last war and malaria 
drove out its last inhabitants, and the spot, 
little by little, put on its desolation of to- 
day. Let us hope for the sake of poesy 
that the queen of night, and not a cheese, 
gave its arms to the fallen city. 

Excavation has been sparingly em- 
ployed to bring to light what may be lying 
beneath its surface. The few weak efforts, 
however, have been tolerably well re- 
warded. By nothing of intrinsic value, 
though ; for the last unhappy dwellers of 
the place had ample time to carry away 
with them all portable wealth. It was no 
wild, invading foe that put the finishing 
stroke, but the subtle and ever increasing, 
stealthy step of the stagnant waters that 
filtered their poison into their blood, and 
drove them from the seat of their fore- 
fathers. English gold or. German perse- 
verance might do much in the way of 
bringing to light the buried records of the 
past. Very lately a peasant bought a field 
on the site of Luni, and, on ploughing it 
up, brought to light a number of leaden 
pipes; he had become the owner of the 
spot on which the baths formerly stood. 
He unearthed sufficient lead to repay him 
the price of the ground and leave a little 
over. 

On the other side of the broad Magra 
rises a promontory, bold and beautiful — 
the Punto del Corvo. Upon this promon- 
tory stands the now modernized ruin of 
the monastery in which Dante passed a 
short time of his wretched exile. Here 
he probably wrote a part of his great worky 
and from this height he certainly used to 
gaze over at the Carrara quarries glinting 
in the sunshine, or showing white and 
spectral-like under the pale moonlight. 
There is but little remaining now of the 
old building, which has been incorporated 
in a modern house. The chapel, how- 
ever, still stands as it formerly stood. 
Over the altar hangs the hideous, black, 
gigantic crucifix before which the immor- 
tal poet doubtless knelt time after time, 
seeking strength to battle with the tide of 
sorrow and woe that had risen around him. 

The view from the Punto del Corvo is 
magnificent, and if you do not fear fatigue 
and a rough road you can continue your 
excursion on to Lerici, and there visit the 
house in which poor Shelley lived, gaze 
over the waters beneath which he sunk, 
scan the strip of sandy shore upon which 
his funeral pile has gleamed and glared, 
and if you choose to do so, walk with your 
heart strangely oppressed with mystic 
dread through the pine wood which Byron 
saw his deceased friend enter in the spirit. 
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Or you can go on to Sarzana. It isa pleas- 
ant drive thither, and thence back to Car- 
rara by rail. Another excursion is to 
Fosdinovo, where stands an old castle be- 
longing to the Malaspina family. Here 
the marquis of that day welcomed Dante 
as his guest, and here part, at least, of the 
canto of the immortal poem dedicated to 
Corrado Malaspina was written. 

The castle has been faithfully restored 
in late years, and the family has spent 
enormous sums in doing it. The general 
impression is good, but a careful examina- 
tion soon shows that, among much that is 
really antique, there is also much that is 
spurious. After all, itis no great matter 
to any but the owners. Dante’s room is 
there, and if the bed is not precisely the 
one he slept in, nor the four-inch square 
mirror the one he used, what does it sig- 
nify? The windows from which he gazed, 
the halls in which he walked, the moun- 
tains, sky, and sea from which he drew 
inspiration are certainly there still. These 
are enough for the genuine thinker. The 
spirit of the mighty dead haunts the place, 
despising the trifling adjuncts of rickety 
tables and worm-eaten chairs. 

Another Gay you can pay a visit to the 
site of the city of Porta, near the sea be- 
tween Massa and Pietrasanta, which was 
one fine morning swallowed up without 
warning, and a cluster of small lakes and 
an oozy marsh substituted. But here you 
must have a guide, for it is dangerous to 
go without. Once in the labyrinth of 
pond, treacherous vegetation, and hidden 
slough you run the risk of finishing like 
Ravenswood, only with the difference of 
being smothered in unsavory, black mud, 
instead of in clean sea sand —to say noth- 
ing of the millions of leeches that infest 
the place, and which some time back 
nearly made a meal of an unfortunate 
sportsman looking for snipe amid the 
reeds. He was fortunately rescued in 
time by an accidental passer-by. 

Four years agoa sudden fire burst forth 
from the weird spot, a very column of 
smoke by day and a pillar of fire by night. 
It burned for over eight months, and then 
collapsed as suddenly and mysteriously as 
it had appeared. 

Nor was Porta the only town that has 
been built upon the treacherous soil here 
around. Nota mile from Carrara stands 

Bedizzano, a place numbering perhaps 
six thousand souls, erected over a series 
of grottos, through which you can wander 
all unconscious of a whole population being 
suspended at the distance of a few feet 
over your head. The church appears to 
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have given the signal for a sudden descent 
to the lower regions; the pavement of it 
is cracking, and has sunk an inch or two 
in places. Yet the dwellers in Bedizzano 
eat and drink, marry and give in marriage, 
with as much indifference as if they rested 
upon solid granite instead of upon treach- 
erous limestone. 

The word “limestone ” brings to mind 
the chain of mountains close to Bedizzano, 
whose downfall is mentioned by Livy. 
The road to Colonata passes along, with 
an unbroken chain of heights on the left 
and the collapsed masses on the right. 
These latter are curious to see; the ruins 
of mountains are plainly traceable in the 
confusion of rounded hillocks, strangely 
shaped masses and tiltings, now all cov- 
ered with grass and overshadowed by 
pleasant chestnut woods. You can force 
your way through bushes and climbing 
plants into all sorts of unexpected grottos, 
some eaten out of the rocks themselves, 
others formed by the tilting together of 
enormous masses of calcareous matter. 
Ferns of all kinds grow in the greatest 
luxuriance, and in early spring the ground 
is a very carpet of snowdrop and crocus, 
narcissus and daffodil, primrose, and blue 
and scarlet anemone. Had Leigh Hunt 
ever passed here he would not have writ- 
ten, as he somewhere wrote, that there 
were no wild flowers in Italy. 

On the Torano road, at ten minutes’ dis- 
tance from Carrara, looking up to your left 
you can see a wooden door fixed in the 
rocky ridge which, rising from the bank of 
the Carriona along which you are passing, 
is at its extreme height crowned with 
feathery pines. That door is the now 
carefully guarded entrance to the Grotto 
del Tannone. It runs for yet unexplored 
distances under the limestone hills; Spal- 
lanzani followed its deviations for nine 
hours without coming to anything that 
indicated a termination. There is nothing 
particularly interesting to the profane 
visitor; much desolation and darkness, 
dripping walls and stifling air, dirt and 
discomfort, the bewildering rush of water 
below your feet, an endless uumber of 
tortuous passages, opening now and again 
into gloomy halls, with often a black pool 
in the centre into which you stumble and 
splash, and on whose dark surface your 
light flings streaks of red, resembling 
gore. No; to the lover of warmth and 
sunshine the Tannone Grotto is not en- 
ticing. I went to see it as in duty bound. 
They say that all the hills around Carrara 
are honeycombed with caverns. I am 








willing to take the assertion upon trust. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL EXPEDITIONS. 


M. GROMBCHEVSKY, now at St. Peters- 
burg, has given the Russian Geographical 
Society a most interesting account of his 
last expedition. It is known that the ex- 
pedition left Marghelan in June, 1889, and 
that having found the Alai Mountains 
deeply clothed in snow, they went to Kala- 
i-khumb through Karategin and Vakhia. 
They found that the khanate of Shugnan 
was at war with the Afghans, and as the 
latter refused to let the expedition go 
further, M. Grombchevsky returned to 
Vakhia, after having crossed the Sytarghi 
Pass, which has on its western slope a 
great glacier, six miles long. In August, 
after having made a long, circuitous jour- 
ney over the Pamir (the well-known Pamir 
robber, Sahir-Nazar, being the guide of 
the expedition), they reached the frontier 
of the Pamir khanates now occupied by the 
Afghans, and waited there for the ameer’s 
permission for further advance. A re- 
fusal was received in October, when the 
temperature already was from 20° to 24° C, 
below zero, and the expedition could find 
no fuel of any kind. So they crossed the 
Mus-tagh ridge (yaks being used for the 
transport of provisions), and reached the 
valley of the Raskem River, where they 
met with Mr. Younghusband. During 


their fifty-five days’ stay on the banks of 
the Raskem, they explored the passes of 
Shimshal, Mustagh, and Balti-davan, lead- 
ing to Kashmir, as well as the passes 
across the Raskem ridge leading to Kash- 


garia. In November, M. Grombchevsky 
was at the Kashmir fort Shahidulla-kodja ; 
but the fort was abandoned, and the ex- 
pedition having no provisions, they asked 
permission to enter Kashmir and to winter 
there. But Colonel Nisbet refused ad- 
mission to Kashmir, so that the expedition 
had nothing to do, M. Grombchevsky says, 
but to move eastward, across the desert 
plateaus of Tibet, in order to reach some 
inhabited spot. Moving up the Kara-kash, 
the expedition ascended the Tibet pla- 
teau. The thermometer fell as low as 
—33° to —35° C., all water was frozen, 
and two-thirds of the horses died; so that 
all natural history collections were aban- 
doned, and, notwithstanding a frightful 
snowstorm, the expedition recrossed the 
mountains and went to Kashgaria. The 
first settlements were reached in February. 
Next month M. Grombchevsky went to 
Khotan, and thence to Niya, where he met 
with the commander of the Tibet expedi- 
tion, M. Pyevtsoff. At the end of March, 
he visited the Sourgak gold-mines in the 
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south of Niya—where he found three 
thousand men busy in goid-washing — and 
Polu, whence he again ascended the Tibet 
plateau, and after some explorations he 
returned to Kashgaria again. In the au- 
tumn he visited the middle course of the 
Raskem River, making acquaintance with 
interesting tribes of mountaineers, and 
thence returned to Russia. The geo- 
graphical results of the expedition seem 
to be veryimportant. Surveys were made 
over a length of five thousand miles, and 
latitudes and longitudes were determined 
at seventy-three different spots; heights 
were measured throughout the journey, 
and photographic views taken; and rich 
geological, botanical, and entomoiogical 
collections were secured. 


On January 31, in the great amphitheatre 
of the Sorbonne, Paris, the French Geo- 
graphical Society held a special meeting 
for the reception of M. Gabriel Bonvalot - 
and Prince Henry of Orleans, whose trav- 
els in the heart of central Asia have won 
for them an honorable place in the ranks 
of modernexplorers. The chair was taken 
by M. de Quatrefages, who warmly con- 
gratulated the explorers on théir achieve- 
ments, and announced that the society had 
conferred on the expedition its large gold 
medal, the highest reward at its disposal. 

M. Bonvalot, the chief of the expedition, 

ave a full and interesting account of the 
journey. He left Paris with Prince Henry 
on July 6, 1889, and arrived on September 
1 at the Russo-Chinese frontier, near 
which their caravan was organized. At 
Kuldja they met Father Dedékens, a Bel- 
gian missionary, who, to their great satis- 
faction, consented to accompany them, and 
rendered them important services. Having 
crossed the mountains of Tian-Shan, they 
arrived at Kurla, in Chinese Turkestan, 
where M. Bonvalot engaged fresh camels. 
At Lake Lob-Nor they reorganized their 
caravan, and laid in stores for six months. 
They then crossed the chains of Altyn 
Tagh, the Tshimen Tagh, and the Co- 
lumbo Mountains, travelling sometimes at 
heights of more than four thousand metres. 
The region was wild and desolate, and the 
cold intense; and M. Bonvalot found it 
necessary to limit the expedition to four- 
teen men, forty camels, and eighteen 
horses, the rest being sent back. Having 
followed for some time the traces of a car- 
avan in the direction of Lhassa, he decided 
to keep to the same route as far as it could 
be made out; and in his address at the 
Sorbonne he gave a vivid description of 
the difficulties the party encountered in 
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trying to discover the way the caravan had 
taken. On December 31, at a height of 
more than five thousand metres, a terrible 
storm caused them to lose sight of the 
marks by which they had been guided; 
whereupon they journeyed along the nine- 
tieth degree of longitude. They found 
great chains of mountains, vast lakes, ex- 
tinct volcanoes, geysers, and a pass at an 
altitudé of six thousand metres. Below 
five thousand metres they met with herds 
of wild yaks, antelopes, and other animals. 
Birds had wholly disappeared, and there 
was no vegetation. The only water they 
could obtain was melted ice, and cooking 
was impossible. Two men died, and the 
animals perished one after another. At 
last the traces of the route were discovered, 
and the expedition arrived at Lake Ten’- 
gri-Nor, where they met certain Tibetan 
authorities, who were accompanied by 
numerous horsemen. They had great 
difficulty in proving that they were French- 
men, but after forty-five days of negotia- 
tion, at Dam, near Lhassa, the Tibetans 
provided them with the means of continu- 


ing their journey, as they had lost all their, 


own means of transport. 

The travellers followed what is called 
“the little route” from Tibet to China — 
a route still unexplored. They crossed 
the territory ot independent tribes, who, in 
accordance with the wishes of the Llama, 
furnished them with yaks and _ horses. 
They were now in a region of valleys, and 
of wooded grounds well supplied with 
game and with large wild animals. In 
the course of three days they saw twenty- 
two bears. Some of the valleys are culti- 
vated and occupied by villages. The 
expedition followed the upper courses of 
the Salouen and the Mékong, and that of 
the Yang-tse-kiang, the sources of which 
they thought they recognized on the south- 
ern side of a colossal chain of mountains 
which they called Monts Dupleix. 

At Batang, which they reached on June 
7, 1890, they met with Chinamen. They 
rested for a month at Ta-Tsien-Lou, on 
the Chinese frontier, where they received 
a cordial welcome from French mission- 
aries; and on July 29, they started for 
Tonkin, arriving at Yunnan on September 
5, where they found a letter from Europe, 
dated September 5, 1889. Reaching 
Manghao, on the Red River, they hired 
Chinese junks, and entered Tonkin at Lao- 
Kai. Soon afterwards they were at Hanoi. 
Altogether, they had traversed twenty-five 
hundred kilometres on an unknown route. 

Among the more important of the geo- 
graphical results of the journey is the dis- 





covery of volcanic regions. On December 
22, 1889, they observed on the plateau they 
were crossing a coudée of lava; and, look- 
ing towards the horizon, they saw in the 
west an isolated volcano, to which they 
gave the name of Mount Reclus, in honor 
of the well-known geographer. Further 
on, they came to other volcanoes, near 
which they saw great blocks of lava, which 
at a distance they took for yaks. One 
small chain reminded them of the moun- 
tains of Auvergne. 

In the great chain of Dupleix they found 
fossils (bivalves), belonging to tertiary 
strata, ata height of five thousand eight 
hundred metres. In the same region they 
discovered various minerals, especially 
iron and lead. At the foot of the Dupleix 
chain, among rocks, they met with grey 
monkeys, with rather long hair and short 
tails. These creatures appeared to be 
isolated, as they had not been seen before, 
and were not seen afterwards. 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, Mr. E. G. Ravenstein 
gave some account of the British East 
Africa Company’s Expedition, under Mr. 
F, J. Jackson, from Mombassa to Uganda. 
The route up to Machake’s, about two 
hundred and fifty miles north-west of Mom- 
bassa, is already pretty well known from 
the narratives of Mr. Joseph Thomson and 
others. The portion between Machako’s 
and Uganda had also been traversed to 
some extent by Mr. Thomson, as well as 
by Count Teleki and the late Dr. Fischer. 
Captain Lugard found that the plateau, 
which rises to about six thousand feet at 
Machako’s, is much broken up by ravines, 
while there are numerous waterless 
stretches, where, however, water can gen- 
erally be found by digging. There are 
numerous valleys and glades, with abun- 
dant vegetation; many patches of forest, 
mostly of soft-wood trees, and even several 
perennial streams. Iron and copper are 
abundant in some places, and indications 
of gold were found by Captain Lugard. 
From Machako’s, Mr. Jackson’s caravan 
had to make its way up the steep face of 
the Kinangop escarpment, nine thousand 
feet in altitude, below which, in the valley 
between that and the equally steep and 
high Mau escarpment lay Lake Naiwasha, 
and several other lakes, all without outlets, 
and yet allfresh. A descent of some three 
thousand feet has to be made to the lakes. 
These two escarpments, which may be 
said to extend more or less continuously 
from Abyssinia to Ugogo, are, Mr. Raven- 
stein pointed out, two of the most remark- 
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able physical phenomena on any continent. 
The plateau between Machako’s and Lake 
Victoria Nyanza is even more broken up 
by deep ravines than that between Ma- 
chako’s and the coast, so that travelling 
becomes of the most trying character. 
While the country here is to a large ex- 
tent of a steppe character, still there are 
some districts of the highest fertility. In 
some cases the forest has been cleared 
away, and the country cuitivated by the 
natives, some tribes being great cattle- 
rearers, Many of the gorges are still 
densely clad with forests,and beyond the 
Mau escarpment is a perfect network of 
rivers. Game was plentiful and buffaloes 
were seen in large herds. The north-east 
corner of Lake Victoria Nyanza has been 
laid down more accurately than on existing 
maps, and the contour given toit by Mr. 
Stanley is in all essential respects con- 
firmed. Usogo, where the expedition re- 
ceived a cordial welcome, is evidently one 
of the richest countries in Africa; a 
marked contrast to Uganda, which, owing 
to the strife which has prevailed since the 
death of Mtesa, has been converted intoa 
wilderness. Before entering Usogo, Mr. 
Jackson made a detour to the north-east 
of Mount Elgon, but did not succeed in 
reaching Lake Rudolph, visited by Count 
Teleki. The country in this direction is 
of a barren steppe character, sparsely cov- 
ered with bush, and with a few heights 
rising above the general level. On his 
way back, Mr. Jackson and his caravan 
travelled right across the summit of Mount 
Elgon, one of the most remarkable moun- 
tains in Africa. It is an extinct volcano, 
the crater of which is eight miles in diam- 
eter, its appearance reminding one of the 
great craters seen in lunar photographs. 
This mountain is over fourteen thousand 
feet high, and, taken in combination with 
Kilimanjaro, Kenia, and Ruwenzori, seems 
to indicate that at one period this must 
have been a region of intense volcanic ac- 
tivity. High up on the face of this moun- 
tain Mr. Jackson came upon the caves of 
which Mr. Thomson told us. These he 
found to be entirely natural, and not the 
work of man. One is so large that on its 
floor has been built a village of huts; for 
the caves are inhabited by natives who 
have been compelled to take refuge here 
from their enemies in the plains. Mr. 
Jackson’s natural history collections are 
very extensive; very many new species 
of birds and insects have been sent home. 
Mr. Bowdler Sharpe stated that these col- 
lections have revolutionized existing no- 
tions as to the zoological geography of 
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Africa. In the Mount Elgon region types 
are found similar to those of Abyssinia 
on the one hand and the Cape on the other ; 
and Mr. Sharpe stated that the region 
most resembling that of Elgon is that of 
the Cameroons Mountains in west Africa ; 
but this is based mainly on the ornithology 
of the two regions, the entomology leading 
to somewhat different conclusions. On 


the whole, the geographical and natural 
history results of the expedition are of 
high importance, and credit is due to the 
British East Africa Company for encour- 
aging work of this kind. 
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BY THE REV. H. R. HAWEIS. 


WHEN Artemus Ward selected a soli- 
tary rock in the Atlantic Ocean upon which 
no man ever landed, and which very few 
ships even sighted, and placarded his 
show there in big letters, the world 
laughed, and owed him no grudge. Time 
has long since effaced the letters and the 
rock is no worse. The quacks who plaster 
the precipices of Niagara with their nos- 
trums are hardly able to mar the imposing 
effect of the big cataract — well, we may 
deprecate but pardon the vandalism of 
trade, for its effects are transitory; but 
the vandalism of the tourist is frequently 
irreparable. Who are the people who 
chip the Pyramids, and gouge out the mo- 
saics of St. Mark’s, and scribble on the 
frescoes of Lucca Signorelli at Pisa? No 
doubt they belong tothe class of imbe- 
ciles who slash railway cushions at home, 
and strike out the *“S” in “To Seat 
Five.” Would they might be locked up 
forever in third-class railway carriages, 
without return tickets, or even tickets-of- 
leave, and only let out to be locked up in 
Bedlam. Phrenologists tell us that there 
is a bump of destruction in every human 
head — just behind the ear, we believe — 
and no doubt the biggest bumps are be- 
hind the longest ears. History seems to 
show that there is a certain strain of Van- 
dalism, a senseless love of demolition, in 
most races — even civilized ones. What 
monsters the French were in China! 
What a shameful page in European his- 
tory is the sack of the summer palace at 
Pekin! How bitterly and wickedly the 
same atrocious instinct hid its degraded 
lust of ruin under the cloak of religion at 
the Reformation, and wrecked the art 
miracles of the Middle Ages in every 
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cathedral throughout England, just as the 
barbarians and Turks smashed and burnt 
for a time the statues of Phidias and 
Praxiteles centuries before. ‘That's so,” 
—as our American friends say — well, 
but whilst we denounce the Vandalism of 
the past what is to be done with those new 
Vandals, Tom, Dick, and Harry, who 
purchase Cook’s “ Circulars” and swoop 
down, with hammer, clasp-knife, and pen- 
cil, upon the Spain and Italy of to-day? 
That Tom was born in 1863 need not be 
recorded in the palaces of the Cesars, 
that Dick was born a few years later, and 
has, unhappily for the race, survived to 
cut the announcement on the last exca- 
vated room in Pompeii, is a lamentable 
fact; and that ’Arry bet on a horse last 
Derby Day which did not happen to win, 
may be interesting to Harry’s friends who 
got his money, but he has no business to 
register iton the delicate stone net-work 
of Strassburg Cathedral spire. The stupid 
mutilations which seem now going on, 
chiefly at the hands of our own apprecia- 
tive and ingenious countrymen, at the 
Alhambra may be the latest recorded out- 
rages of the kind; but even more serious 
because more constant and apparently 
unchecked, is the havoc and ruin wrought 
in Egypt under British “ protection” — 
protection, certainly not of Egyptian mon- 
uments. In so far as England has any 
power in the land of the Pharaohs she 
ought to remember that she holds that 
land with its priceless treasures in trust 
for the world. Happily the desert sands 
which protected for centuries at least one 
side of Cleopatra’s Needle in order that 
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it might-rot at last in the remote nine- 
teenth century-on the banks of the foggy 
Thames, — happily, I say, those sands 
still veil and cherish untold relics of ines- 
timable value ; may they long continue to 
do so until a generation arises which 
knows how to conserve them above-ground 
better than the blind and apathetic rulers 
of to-day. Meanwhile, can nothing be 
done to rouse some public opinion ? Could 
no.question be asked in Parliament about 
the alleged facts of wanton depredation 
practised by English Goths and others, at 
least in Egypt—to which such pathetic 
attention has lately been called by Mr. 
Loftie and other literary antiquarians ? 
Surely under a decent administration such 
as we now boast of having given to Egypt, 
something like reliable inspectors of exca- 
vations, summary chastisement of Goths, 
native and foreign, and effective discour- 
agement of wholesale robbery of tombs 
and temples might be expected! The 
French, with all their faults and their reck- 
less demolitions in battle, crisis, and rev- 
olutions, have shown themselves, both at 
Rome and at Cairo, fifty times better con- 
servators of art and antiquity than the 
British, The fact is, we are neither an 
artistic nor a musical people; we have 
not got the art passions and instincts in 
the blood; but the scandal has become at 
length a little too great even for John Bull 
to give it the usual blunt go-by; and John 
Bull must either reform his ways and open 
his eyes to the delinquencies of his gross 
boys or come under the well-merited con- 
tempt and reprobation of the rest of the 
civilized world. 








A JewisH EsTIMATE OF THE SALVATION 
Army. — However one may differ from the 
theology of the Salvation Army, there can be 
no question of the great value of its work 
among the poor, and of the enormous suc 
cess which has attended its operations. In 
the organization of this vast humanitarian 
enterprise the late Mrs. Booth was a leadin, 
spirit. Her faith, her enthusiasm, her mod- 
esty, and her devotion, formed the standard 
of conduct for the whole army. There can 

_be no doubt that in Mrs. Booth a very re- 
markable woman has gone to rest. Those of 
us in the Jewish community who, in the effort 
to relieve and reclaim Jewish poverty and 
vice, are frequently brought into contact with 
the many miseries of the East End, will not 
need to be told how practically beneficial has 

_ been the work she inspired. The Salvation 
Army has proved a real civilizing force among 
a section of the population where — 
work was most required. Enthusiasm, self- 








which belong to no particular sect and which 
members of all creeds honor wherever they 
find them. From this point of view Mrs. 
Booth is entitled to a tribute from every de- 
nomination in the country. Jewish World. 


THE saltest piece of water upon earth is, 
according to Consul General Stewart, the 
Lake of Urumia, in Persia, situated more 
than four thousand feet above the sea level. 
It is much salter than the Dead Sea, the water 
being found on analysis to contain nearly 
twenty-two per cent. of salt. The lake is 
eighty-four miles long and twenty-four miles 
broad, and its northern coasts are encrusted 
with a border of salt glittering white in the 
sun. It is said that no living thing can sur- 
vive in it, except a very small species of jelly 





denial, and practical philanthropy are qualities 





fish. It is very shallow. 
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